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Home 


for 


Christmas 


A sailor finds a warm 
welcome from strangers on 
Christmas Eve, 1944 


Condensed from The American Mercury 
Jack Kestner 


E WERE sitting a- 

round the little 

Red Cross snack 

saat bar in the waiting 

room, drinking coffee and eating 

doughnuts, when our pilot came 

in and gave us the word: no 

enone out until morning, maybe 

ater. Sorry, but that’s the way 
it was. 

Sure, planes are delayed every 
day. But that knowledge was 
small comfort on Christmas Eve, 
1944, particularly since I had 
spent the previous two Christ- 


mases away from home. At least 
on those occasions I'd been with 
buddies, and was able to share 
the mutual misery of a holiday 
that had been a mere mockery 
of the real thing. Now, not only 
was I going to spend it away 
from home, I was in a town 
where I didn’t know a soul. 
Earlier that day, the Navy Air 
Transport Service C-47 had left 
Alameda Naval Air Station out- 
side of ’Frisco with a cargo of 
servicemen headed East. We had 
flown south first, stopping at Los 
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Angeles for fuel and more pas- 
sengers before turning our nose 
in the direction our hearts had 
been pointing towards for months. 

We weren't an hour out of Los 
— until we ran into the 

f. The pilot tried to top it 
but it was stacked up too high. 
So for hours we bumped along 
through it. 

Late in the afternoon, the NO 
SMOKING sign came on. The 
field we set down in was just 
outside a large Arizona town. My 
dreams of a Christmas dinner 
with the folks hit bottom with 
a thud. 

Most of us rode into town in 
the air base bus. At the fourth 


hotel the clerk told me yes, he 
had a room. Of course, the bath 
was down the hall and there 


poe would be another man 
or a roommate before the night 
was over, possibly two. 

I was on my third or fourth 
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bourbon—and beginning to enjoy 
the process of mentally enumerat- 
ing my troubles — when suddenly 
I felt a heavy hand on my 
shoulder. It wasn’t a questioning 
grasp, rather a commanding one, 
so as I turned on my stool I 
wondered how big the guy was. 

Standing there was a man 
somewhat past middle age, short, 
stockily built, with a grey Teddy 
Roosevelt mustache. look of 
disappointment came into his 
eyes when he saw my face. I 
realized that he had made a 
mistake and waited for him > 
apolo Instead, he kept 
my shoulder mo- 
ment, then said with a heavy 
accent, “The way you drink fast, 
so, you will not sit here past the 
supper hour.” 

I started to tell him that it 
was none of his business how I 
drank, but something about the 
look in his eyes stopped me. He 
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‘Mother, where do babies come from?” 


Can YOU answer that, Mother, 


in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parenthood 
and reverence for God for design- 
ing a beautiful plan of life? 


That’s what “The Story of Life” 
by Ellis W. Whiting does for you as 
you read it word for word to your 
child, truthfully giving him or her 
the FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for 
words because EXACT WORDS 
are provided. 


Now over 165,000 copies sold 


This book is unique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told with FATHER and 
MOTHER in the picture . . in child 
language. No evasions, 2) Chiid’s whole 
concept of sex is started on a high spir- 
itaal one, 3) EXACT WORDS are su 
plied. 4) The book is purposely brief (48 

pages) so as not to tire child, 5) Section 
of A QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
for older children. 6) This 
@ new appreciation of mother 


Story makes children THINK 
7 year old girl: “God didn’t for- 
get anything, did He, Mommy?” 
—Girl of 9: “Mother now I feel 
clean all over.” Boy of 6: “Daddy, 
Tll never be cross to Mommy 
again.”—Teenage girl: “Mother, I 
never thought as much of you as 
I do now.” 


Mothers have remarked, “Who but 
this author would have thought of 
SUCH an approach to this delicate 
subject?” Following a book review, 
Christian mothers and other par- 
ent groups often order at quantity 
prices for their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 
In_ the book see 
by THE RT. REV. MSGR. E. WEST- 
ENBERGER, Ph.D., Pastor, se John’s 
Parish, Green Bay, Wis., former Super- 
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intendent of schools, Catholic Diocese of 
Green Bay, and book review by St. Fran- 
cis Seminary, Milwaukee, which conclud- 
es: “The work is highly recommended to 
parents by a number of cautious priests.” 
A doctor wrote: “The Story of Life says 
the most in the fewest number of words 
of anything I have ever read. As a phy- 
sician, I know only too well the ons of 
such early instruction to save mankind 
rom many pitiful experiences.” 
EXCERPTS from the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. 
D. Conway’s review of this book in the 
Catholic Messenger are as follows: “I 
don’t mind giving him (the author) a free 
assist because this book well deserves a 
boost. It will prevent the curious little 
mind from experiment, shame, and a feel- 
ing of guilt, And above all, it will es- 
tablish that confidence and frankness which 
is going to be so necessary 10 or 12 years 
later when real problems arise, and 
will save teen-agers from coming to me 
or some other priest with questions they 
wouldn’t dare ask mother.” 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Price: $1.00 each. (Add 10c for 
handling charge if paid by check). 
If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return 
in ten days for prompt refund. 
Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet 
of paper on which please PRINT 
name & full address and mail in 


nearest mail box to Company be-. 


low. NO C.O.D.’s because of time 
involved. 


Because this book has been declared duty and tax free by the Canadian 
government, the dollar price applies also in Coneda, and in U. S. possessions. 


Story Of Life Publishing Co., 912 w. LORAIN ST., APPLETON, WIS., U. S. 
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4 
wasn’t being critical or lookin 
for trouble. There was re 
friendliness there. So I merely 
raised my glass and said “Merry 
Christmas.” 

The man smiled, raised a glass 
of beer with a gutteral “Prosit!” 
and we both drank up. 

“A visitor in our town, yes?” 
He asked the question politely 
while wiping foam from his mus- 
tache. 

Ah, I told myself, someone to 
hearken to my little song of woe. 
I poured it out. 

The stranger listened attentive- 
ly until I finished. Then he toss- 
ed off his beer at a gulp. With- 
out bothering to pet an invita- 
tion, he took my arm and said, 
“Come, supper will be ——e 

As we walked through the 
growing dusk, Mr. Schweibacher, 
as he had introduced himself, 
talked about the war and asked 
the customary questions concern- 
ing where I'd been, what action 
I'd seen, and how long did I 
think it would be before it was 
over. I answered, but mainly 
busied myself with looking in 
the lighted windows of the houses 
we passed. 

Maybe there are some who 
will disagree, but to me nothing 
is more conducive to nostalgia 
then walking down the streets of 
a strange town and looking in 
the windows of the people who 
belong there. And when those 
windows reveal lighted Christmas 
trees and laughing children and 
firelight, it really does something 
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December 


to your heart. I began to be 
awfully 6 I had met Mr. 
Schweibacher. 

His house was a modest two- 
story affair located on the out- 
skirts of town. The first thing I 
saw when I entered was a huge 
Christmas tree loaded down with 
lights and candy canes and other 
trimmings. It sure smelled like 
Christmas. 

From the kitchen came the 
clatter of pans and the sound of 
voices. Mr. Schweibacher lead 
me back. 

A stout, pleasant-faced woman 
and a girl of about 12 were 
busy at a table. When the wo- 
man saw me, a look of increduli- 
ty spread over her face, then the 
same shadow of disappointment 
I had seen earlier in the evening 
on the face of her husband. 

“Mama, this is a sailor boy 
who flies who has come to have 


supper with us,” Mr. Schwei- 
bacher introduced me. 
The woman advanced slowly 


and offered her hand while study- 
ing my face. 

“We are happy to have you 
with us,” she said, then raising 
her eyes to her husband she 
asked, “He did not know. . . .?” 

Mr. Schweibacher gave a short 
shake of his head, clapped me on 
the shoulder and said, “Come, 
we talk while the ladies fix the 
supper.” 

In the living room he puffed a 
pipe into action, then related 

ow the invitation of a friend 
had brought him to America 
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from Germany some 25 years be- 
fore. He had set up a little 
machine shop that had gradually 
prospered until the war turned 
it into a thriving business. 

There were two daughters be- 
sides the one I had seen in the 
kitchen, he said. They worked 
in a department store and would 
be in presently. Also two sons. 
The eldest, Paul, was married 
and helped him in his shop while 
John, whom they called Jack, 
was in the Navy overseas. 

“Too bad he can’t be here for 
Christmas,” I remarked conversa- 
tionally. 

“Yah, is too bad,” Mr. Schwei- 
bacher said. “Week ago we have 
letter saying maybe it would be 
so. Then yesterday comes this.” 

He pulled from his pocket a 
telegram already getting frayed 
at its creases. I unfolded it and 
read the deadly familar opening, 
“The Secretary of War regrets to 
inform you...” 

I made a rather blundering at- 
tempt at sympathy and was 
saved by the door bursting open 
in the precipitous entrance of two 
pretty girls. Gretchen and Frieda 
were surprised to see me _ but 
extended the same warm wel- 
come that I had encountered be- 
fore. We hadn’t talked long until 
we were called for supper. 

The meal was delicious. It had 
been a long time since I'd had 
home-cooked food, so I really dug 
in. But every time I raised my 
eyes from my plate I found one 
or more of the family staring at 
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MOTHER: Send For 
VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 13212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


me. I wondered amusedly if 
they’d never seen a Southerner 
before. 

After the meal, while the girls 


and mother cleared away the 
table and washed dishes, Mr. 
Schweibacher let me help him 


mix a punch. I don’t remember 
what went into it; all I remember 
is that it was served hot and 
got hotter after it went down. 

When the kitchen was cleared, 
the girls and mother joined us 
in the living room. They asked 
me about my home and family 
and how I liked the Navy. I 
was amazed at the tranquil way 
in which the entire family had 
accepted their bereavement. It 
made me pretty much ashamed 
of my own self-pity. 
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Soon we gathered around the 
piano and sang carols. Then 
there was more punch and Papa 
Schweibacher announced _ that 
presents could be opened. At my 
home we had always opened 
resents on Christmas mornin 
but the Schweibachers opene 
theirs on Christmas Eve. 

Regina brought a little stack 
= presents and laid them in my 


p. 

“For yor,” she said. 

I started to protest but saw 
they were all watching me with 
pleading eyes. I looked at the 
cards, There was “To Jack, from 
Mama and Papa,” and _ others 
from Gretchen and Frieda and 
Regina. 

I didn’t know what to say. 
Here were presents addressed to 
me when I knew that none of 
them had had a chance to slip 
out and buy any. Then suddenly 
it struck me that these had been 
bought for their Jack, the Jack 
that wasn’t coming home. Ever. 

Gifts given in such a spirit 


couldn’t refused, so I stam- 
mered my thanks and _ began 
opening them. 


There was a watch, a hand- 
somely embossed leather shavin 
kit, a muffler, gloves, and sever: 
other things. I Gon telling them 
that I couldn’t accept such ex- 
pensive presents, but when I saw 
the hurt look come into their 
eyes, I knew I had to. For this 
night I was their son, their 
brother. 

Before long, Papa Schweibach- 
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er announced bedtime. They 
wouldn’t hear of me a: 
hotel, so Mama _ Schwei er 
lead me upstairs to a room. De. . 
spite my protests that it was : 
comfortable enough, she lit a fire . - 
already laid in the grate. Then, 
as she turned to leave, I tried to 
tell her how wonderful the eve- 
ning had been, how much it had 
meant to me. She started to re- 
ply but choked up and quickly 
eft the room. 

For some time I stood in front 
of the fire, smoking, while I ran 
through my mind the events of 
that a Then I began walk- 
ing around looking at things. 

There were tennis rackets and 
baseball bats, high school troph- 
ies, a collection of butterflies on 
a table. On the dresser were 
two photographs. The one I nat- 
urally turned to first was that of 
a lovely brunette. “To Jack, with 
all my love,” was written in one 
corner of the picture. For a mo- 
ment I envied that Jack... and 
then I remembered. 

The other photo included a 

oup of three. Mama and Papa 

hweibacher were standing on 
either side of a boy in bell-bot- 
toms who had his arms around 
both. 

Suddenly the image seemed to 
leap out and hit me. For the’ boy 
was me! The same build, the 
same features, the same blond 
hair. Even the grin. 

I was a little dazed as I un- 
dressed and crawled beneath the 
blankets. For a long while I lay 
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staring up at the fire shadows 
on the ceiling. Then 
a ly there came over me a 
eeling of warmth. It was more 
than the blankets or the fire or 
even the punch. 


From ‘the room below came 
the muffled voices of the Schwei- 
bachers raised in one last carol. 
be were singing in German: 

“Silent night, holy night, All is 
calm, all is bright. 


Tommy was telling Billy about the new baby that was expected 


at their house. 
Billy: “Suppose it’s a girl?” 


Tommy: “Gee, that’d be awful.” 
Billy: “Suppose it’s not even a Catholic?” 
Tommy: “Gosh, wouldn’t Sister Mary Joseph have a fit?” 


—Catholic Home Journal 
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Medicine’s 


of the Year’ 


A “horse and buggy doctor” from the hills of Montana, 
Doc Gans has become a living legend 


One nicurT last 

June, in a ban- 

quet of 

New York’s Wal- 

dorf - Astoria, a 

wiry, 82-year-old, 
“horse 
and buggy doctor” from the hills 
of Montana, climbed to his feet 
and tugged nervously at the sleeve 
of a seldom-worn tuxedo. For 
minutes that must have seemed 
like hours, he stood and listened 
as speaker after speaker eulogized 
him as few men, in or out of the 
medical profession, have ever been 
eulogized. He heard a host of 
world-famous doctors, diplomats 
and clergymen — among them 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
Amleto Cicognani, Papal Apostolic 


By Charles Oxton 


Delegate, and General Carlos 
Romulo of the Philippines — hail 
him as “the outstanding Catholic 
physician of the year.” 

Collecting honors isn’t something 
new for Dr. Edward M. Gans of 
Harlowton, Montana — called “old 
Doc” by his friends to distinguish 
him from his two physician sons. 
It is as natural as watching a 
western sunset, and happens almost 
as often. 

In his storied 53-year career, 
Doc Gans has received about every 
tribute it is possible for a grateful 
nation to offer. The Vetérans of 
Foreign Wars (he served in France 
with the AEF during World War 
I), American Legion, Kiwanis, 
Knights of Columbus, religious, 
civic and professional organizations 
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at every level of national life, all 
have signaled him out for public 
recognition. 

Six months before the banquet 
at the Waldorf, the American 
Medical Association at its national 
convention in Seattle saluted him 
as the country’s Number One Gen- 
eral Practitioner. The wording of 
the AMA award was almost an ad- 
vance carbon copy of the award of 
the National Federation of Catholic 
Physicians Guilds when it designat- 
ed him the Catholic Doctor of the 
Year. 

Unlike most men who have lived 
long enough to become a legend, 
Doc Gans retains the vigor and ap- 
pearance of a man only barely past 
the prime of life. He is tall, hard 
and _ blunt-spoken, not unlike 
another Montanan, Gary Cooper. 

Despite his age, he walks with 
the erectness of a West Pointer. 
When he is in the mood, his fund 
of rib-tickling stories about his ex- 
periences is fabulous. He knows 
the first names and personal his- 
tories of generations of men, wo- 


men and children in Wheatland. 


County, his “base of operations” 
for the past 27 years. He is a friend 
to thousands more throughout the 
entire state. Last year, when the 
House of Delegates of the Montana 
Medical Association nominated him 
as its outstanding general practi- 
tioner and forwarded his name to 
the national office of the AMA for 
consideration as the country’s 
“medical man of the year,” one of 
his former patients from nearby 
Judith Gap wrote his son, Dr. Paul 


Gans, in Lewiston, Montana, con- 
gratulating him on his father’s se- 
lection. 

“Dr. Gans has been more than 
just a doctor to our family in time 
of need,” the letter read. “In the 
winter of 1920 when the whole 
family was down with scarlet fever, 
he not only attended to the sick in 
our household but took care of the 
livestock as well until he could ar- 
range for a man to come in and 
help. When we lost our first-born 
to the fever, Doc Gans was kind- 
ness itself, with a steady and sus- 
taining faith that helped us as no 
words could ever do. When he left 
Judith Gap in 1929 for Harlowton, 
it was one of the few times I ever 
saw my mother cry. Perhaps a wo- 
man knows better than a man what 
a doctor can mean to a community 
or to a person...” 

As is the case with most genuine- 
ly dedicated men, Doc Gans sel- 
dom gives evidence that he is 
aware of the esteem and affection 
in which he is held by so many 
people. Once, when he was asked 
if he didn’t think he had served 
the cause of suffering humanity 
long enough and shouldn’t he be 
giving serious thought to retire- 
ment, he answered quickly: “I re- 
tire each night. That’s often 
enough.” 

Over the years the number of 
stories told about Doc Gans and 
his exploits would fill a good-sized 
volume. On one of his maternity 
trips during a Montana blizzard, he 
was gone for three days and peo- 
ple were beginning to think he had 
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got lost and was lying somewhere 
out in the snow, frozen to death. 
When he finally appeared, only 
slightly the worse for wear, he 
seemed surprised at all the mourn- 
ful speculation his prolonged ab- 
sence had aroused. “It took longer 
than I expected and there wasn’t 
much sense in coming back until 
it was all over,” he explained. “It 
was a nice little baby girl,” he add- 
ed as a grinning afterthought. 

On another occasion, also during 
a snowstorm, he did get lost going 
to a farmhouse and turned off the 
road too soon. A few hundred 
yards from the house his horse and 
buggy finally bogged down and he 
plowed the rest of the distance on 
foot, falling into an icy creek on 
the way. On the return trip the 
weather was clear and provided 
him with a heart-pounding shock. 
In the snow he saw his previous 
night’s footprints. They led across 
a drifted-over canyon where the 
snow was some 50 feet deep. Only 
a cold night and a hard crust had 
saved him from a bad fall — per- 
haps worse. 

All told, by his own ‘itliieatis. he 
has helped bring more than 2,000 
babies into the world. Considering 
the sparsity of the population in 
the areas in which he has practic- 
ed, the figure is amazing and ex- 
plained only by the sense of dedi- 
cation which made him travel dis- 
tances and endure conditions that 
would have stopped a lesser man. 

He has assisted at deliveries in 
automobiles, railroad boxcars and 
isolated ranch houses, in iron min- 


December 
ing camps and ramshackle moun- 
tain homes. As a Catholic doctor, 
he has baptized hundreds of in- 
fants in extreme emergencies. “If 
I saw there was any danger when 
I delivered a a I always 4 
tized and told the priest so 
could record it.” 

As so often happens in real-life 
success stories, Doc Gans started 
out to be something entirely dif- 
ferent from what he eventually be- 
came. He studied to be a teacher 
in St. Cloud, Minnesota, where he 
was born. After graduating from 
college, he actually spent three 
years in the classroom, cramming 
young heads full of knowledge in- 
stead of ministering to their phy- 
sical aches and pains. He might 
have been there yet if it hadn't 
been for a chance meeting with a 
doctor in Clearwater, Méinn., 
where young Gans happened to be 
teaching at the time. 

What took place at the meeting, 
what was said to make him turn his 
back on the blackboard and inves- 
tigate the mysteries of medicine, 
probably no one but Doc himself 
knows for sure, and he isn’t talk- 
in. Perhaps the enthusiasm of the 
doctor for his own calling was 
greater than the schoolteacher’s 
and prompted young Gans to do 
some hasty soul-searching. What- 
ever was said, the results were 
swift and, typical of everything 
Gans does, decisive. 

He submitted his resignation at 
the end of the school term and en- 
rolled at the University of Minne- 
sota Medical School. For the next 
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four years he pored over textbooks, 
explored skeletons and _ probed 
anatomies. In his few brief leisure 
moments he amused himself and 
the other students by giving songs- 
and-snappy patter routines to his 
own accompaniment on the piano. 

This musical side of Doc Gans’ 
character is something he seldom 
talks about but it is revealing in 
that it answers, in part at least, the 
definition of a happy, well-adjust- 
ed man. Over the years, in fact 
right up through teacher’s college 
and even afterwards, classroom 
duties permitting, he had made 
quite a reputation for himself as a 
better than average entertainer. 

Back in Minnesota, people still 
remember him as “that piano-play- 
ing feller, Ed Gans.” During World 
War II, one of his patients, a naval 
officer studying at Harvard, was 
sitting in on a musical show de- 
signed to relieve the monotony of 
campus life for the uniformed stu- 
dents when a crusty old command- 
er next to him began to criticize 
the performance on stage. “Why,” 
he snorted, “there was a guy back 
home — I think he became a doctor 
— who could play rings around that 
fellow up there.” 

“His name wasn’t Gans, by any 
chance?” asked the patient. 

“Gans? Gans? Yes, by thunder, 
it was!” came back the startled 
answer. “Best ivory-tickler I ever 
heard. And songs — why that man 
had a million of ’em!” 

Harlowton editor Harold 
Stearns, who told the story, 
vouches for its authenticity. He 
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was the young naval officer who 
shared the old commander’s confi- 
dence. “That three-striper was so 
happy to meet somebody who 
knew Doc Gans,” he chuckles, “if 
he’d been an admiral I bet I'd have 
been promoted on the spot.” 

After graduation from medical 
school in 1905, young Gans intern- 
ed in a Duluth hospital for three 
months. In 1906 he married a girl 
from Stillwater, Minn., and moved 
with her to the town of Evleth in 
the fabled iron mountain country 
known as the Messabi Range. If he 
was looking for quick, diversified 
medical experience, he went to the 
right place. The Range was a huge 
melting pot, with a high percent- 
age of immigrant workers from the 
four corners of the earth. 

The combination of cultures and 
mannerisms, mixed with the eager- 
ly-awaited paydays and a rather 
free indulgence in liquor, resulted 
in a series of situations that placed 
young Gans on a round-the-clock 
schedule, including weekends. “I 
bandaged broken heads, sewed up 
knife-gashed stomachs and sutured 
lacerated chests,” Doc recalls. “I 
stayed there six years and every 
day was an education in itself.” 

Before he left the Messabi, Doc 
Gans achieved a considerable mea- 
sure of local fame for something 
other than his tireless energy and 
rapidiy-developing skill. Many of 
the patients who came to him com- 
plained of a common ailment, 
stomach ulcers. The prevalence of 
the disorder moved Gans to try and 
determine the cause. And he found 
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it. Since the ulcer epidemic seemed 
to afflict sheepherders in the area 
more than anyone else, by analyz- 
ing their diet Gans came up with 
the solution. Instead of the mono- 
tonous menu of flapjacks, bacon 
and strong coffee, he prescribed 
a balanced regimen that produced 
fast results for those willing to try 
it. As time went on he sparked a 
“revolution” in the eating habits of 
hundreds of rough “open country” 
men who might have gone to early 
graves if he hadn’t intervened. 

From Evleth, Doc and Mrs. 
Gans moved to Dickinson, North 
Dakota, taking with them their 
two young sons, Edward and Paul. 
A year later the Gans’ shingle was 
hung out in the town of Judith 
Gap, in central Montana, where it 
stayed until 1929 when Doc moved 
his practice to Harlowton. In the 
Gap, the Gans’ third child, named 
Genevieve after her mother, was 
born. 

When he wasn’t plowing through 
snowstorms and battling blizzards 
to visit his patients, Doc took time 
out to serve as mayor of the town. 
Later, he put in a stint as coroner 
of Wheatland County. It was rough 
work but he thrived on it, possibly, 
as one of his friends put it, “be- 
cause early in life Doc learned how 
to relax. Living to him was a won- 
derful experience. There were mo- 
ments of tragedy and moments of 
triumph, but through it all Doc 
kept his sense of humor. Many is 
the time I remember him keeping 
us in stitches with his songs and 
good-natured banter at the week- 
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end dances. Under the piano bench 
he always kept his little black bag 
in case of emergency. Usually he 
was called out on a case before the 
evening was over and a substitute 
player would finish up for him. But 
Doc never complained. I think he’d 
have been hurt if we ever suggest- 
ed that he stay home and rest in- 
stead of coming to cheer us up.” 

Today, Doc’s interest in every- 
thing around him, medical and 
otherwise, is as keen as it was 
when he was a green young in- 
terne. He follows the fortunes of 
the local high school football team 
with the enthusiasm of a sopho- 
more and seldom misses a game if 
he can help it. If a player is in- 
jured, it is usually Doc who is 
“Johnny-on-the-spot.” 

Like any fond father, he takes 
an unprofessional pride in follow- 
ing the careers of his two doctor 
sons — Paul, a physician and sur- 
geon in Lewiston, Mont., and Ed- 
ward, an eye, ear and throat 
specialist in Oakland, Calif. He is 
no less proud of daughter Gene- 
vieve who, music-wise, has a lot in 
common with him. She studied at 
the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, New York, before grad- 
uating from the University of Min- 
nesota. 

To date, the roster of Gans 
grandchildren totals 11. So far, the 
only one of them who is thinking of 
anything approaching a medical 
career is 17-year-old Genevieve in 
Lewiston. She says she wants to 
be a nurse. 


In terms of material things, after 
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more than half a century looking _ him to be its standard-bearer at the 
after the needs of others, Doc Gans national convention of the AMA in 
is anything but a wealthy man. His Seattle, the Daily Missoulian pub- 
reward, if you care to put it that _ lished this editorial: 
way, is an intangible thing. While “Dr. Gans is a rugged fellow 
you can’t put your finger on it, it whose career is in the best Ameri- 
is there, nevertheless. And for Doc, can tradition. The ‘riches’ of his 
it is unbelievably sweet and tre- ‘rags to riches’ story may have to 
mendously satisfying. be measured in terms of his serv- 

Last year, when the Montana ice to mankind. If so, there is an 
Medical Association first selected ample amount.” 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


How much a father spends for his son’s toys isn’t nearly as 
important as how much time he spends playing with him. 
* * * 
Children have wonderful memories—they can repeat word for 
word everything a parent forgets he said. 
* * * 
All a woman needs to pave her way through a mob of Christ- 
mas shoppers is a charge plate. 
* * 
An optimist is a man who thinks that a Christmas present in 
a narrow flat box isn’t a tie. 
* * * * 
An employee on his best behavior is one who isn’t sure yet 
whether or not he’s going to get a Christmas bonus. 
* * * * 
One man who really believes in Santa Claus is the manufac- 
turer of electric trains. 
* a * * 
When it comes to playing with electric trains Santa Claus can 
be the most enthusiastic boy of all. 
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A Minimum of Seven 


By Harold Helfer 


@adieE NEw Seven-Up Club of 
e Chevy Chase, Md., held 

its first party and things 
were pretty crowded. 

It could hardly have helped be 
otherwise though. 

The Seven-Up Club has nothing 
to do with the soft drink of that 
name. It has to do with families. 
To be eligible to belong, you have 
to have seven children. Or “up.” 

The club was formed at the 
Blessed Sacrement church. There 
were two main ideas behind it: 
one, it is kind of nice and dis- 
tinctive to be a large family; two, 
large families have things in com- 
mon to talk over and it would be 
nice for them to get together. 

seemed to be quite a 
number of large families who be- 
longed to this Chevy Chase church 
and so the idea for such a club 
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. just seemed to burst forth spon- 


taneously. 

The eligibility rules are strictly 
enforced. No seven children — at 
least — you can’t get in. Sorry. 

Father Carl Lyon says that “at 
a conservative estimate” his parish 
has at least 50 families with six 
children or more. But six are not 
quite enough, as far as the Seven- 
Up Club is concerned. “They'll 
just have to do a little better than 
that,” says Mrs. Francis Roddy, 
who is chairman of the club. 

There are some 30 families who 
do belong to the Seven-U 
Club. Tops, so far, are 10-children 
families. There are four such in 
the club. 

One of the things that the Seven- 
Up Club parents have decided in 
their get-togethers is that rearing 
a squad of sons and daughters 
isn’t as hard as it might seem. 
Mrs. Roddy puts it this way: “In 
a big family everyone pitches in. 
Really, it is easier with 10 children 
than with five. The older ones 
help out. They expect to help, 
you know.” Mrs. Roddy has 10 
children. 

It was agreed by the club that 
Father Lyon had a right to be 
affiliated with the club. He came 
from a family of eight children. 

It seems to be generally agreed 
that the outstanding Seven-Up 
Club family is John Hodgson’s. 
Theyre a [-children family 
but the oldest is only 11. 

“We're all convinced that fam- 
ily is a real comer,” says Mrs. 
Roddy. 
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A TIME FOR DEDICATION 
The spirit of the ree Family ESPITE THE intrusion of com- 
in the stable should characterize mercial factors into the ob- 
every Christian family servance of Christmas, I am 


annually surprised at how deéply | 


ae ;, the Christmas spirit is able to 


Ed Willock community. Few people seem to 
The Ave Mosia 21. Ave Maria 
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be able to utterly resist the com- 
pulsion toward kindness and gen- 
war All the Scrooges in the 
world, for a time at least, put 
aside some of their shrewdness 
and show signs of mellowing. 
When traveling around on Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day, you 
get an impression that humanity 

s had a rebirth. 

There are all kinds of natural 
explanations for this phenomenal 
change that Christmas evokes, 
but I prefer to think that it is 
the spirit of the Holy Famil 
over and all of 
mankind. is unique spirit of 
the Holy Family, as we see it in 
the stable, deserves close inspec- 
tion, because it is the spirit that 
should ideally characterize every 
Christian family. 

I have chosen the word “dedi- 
cation” to describe this spirit, be- 
cause in every way, Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph exemplify their dedi- 
cation as a family to the service 
of their neighbors, the human 
family. Here we have a family 
where self-centeredness and mu- 
tual admiration would have been 
justifiable. Within this family, 
God Himself is the Child. Mary, 
the mother, is the most perfect 


human being, possessing all of 


the virtues. Joseph exemplifies 
an ideal to which every man has 
aspired, for he is the Just Man. 
Had they been merely a self-cen- 
tered family, they would have 
needed nothing more. Yet, in all 
that we know of them, their con- 
cern as a family was always turn- 
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ed outward. While having the 
best reason for being self-center- 
ed, the Holy Family was the least 
self-centered of any family that 
has ever lived. 

The Christmas crib is the best 
picture of this spirit. We could 
readily imagine these three—man, 
wife and new-born Babe—alone 
together silently absorbed with 
one another. Instead, we find 
them in a stable surrounded by 
strangers and animals. What 
habitation could be less private 
than a stable? Not even animals 
are excluded! An invitation to 
the Birthday is broadcast far and 
wide, as far as the shepherds on 
a hillside and as wide as the 
three kings in other lands. So 
much so in fact that in this tiny 
stable we see before us the uni- 
verse. The vegetable kingdom is 
there in the hay and the wood 
of the manger. The animal king- 
dom is represented by the ox and 
the ass. There are mighty kings 
and lowly shepherds. God lies 
as a swaddled Infant among all 
His creatures. The angels are 
there and the light of a star. 

Later, I will attempt to show 
what this means to Christian 
families everywhere, but first let’s 
recall how total was the dedica- 
tion of the Holy Family. Of 
course, the Christ-Child was (and 
is) the heart of the matter. As 
the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, He is dedicated to sav- 
ing man from himself. He is the 
Redeemer, the divine whipping 
boy, the divine Scapegoat, 
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the sacrificed Lamb of God. 
Christ, as God, has dedicated 
Himself to achieving your happy 
salvation. He will do as much as 
you will permit Him to do. This 
dedication of Christ is the key 
and the source of all selfless 
dedication. 

Mary and Joseph, in like man- 
ner, were dedicated.’ Before the 
Incarnation, they had both pledg- 
ed themselves to célibacy.  Self- 
lessly, they had given up their 
right to propagate themselves. 
For God’s sake, they had given 
up what might be called the most 
legitimate and most honorable 
form of self-expression — parent- 
hood. It is significant that it was 
to this couple, Who had renounc- 
ed the gratifications of parent- 
hood, that God sent the Christ- 
Child. Celibacy, which in the 
eyes of the world seems altogeth- 
er fruitless, bore the most preci- 
ous fruit that man has ever 
brought forth. 

In almost every move, _ the 
members of this Holy Family in- 
dicate that a concern for neigh- 
bor is identical with a compli- 
ance with God’s Will. There is 
never any indication given by 
them that the great concerns of 
their own excused them 
from participating in the needs 
and the affairs of the larger com- 
munity. 

We have evidence that when 
the family settled down in Nazar- 
eth, they. must have fitted quite 
comfortably into the community. 
In a closely knit society such as 
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then existed, it would have un- 
doubtedly been noticed if the 
family of fe had kept apart. 
Joseph and Jesus probably work- 
ed together with all the other 
men. Mary probably drew water 
from a common well, washed 
clothes alongside other women, 
and more than likely most meals 
were community meals. That 
was the kind of society in which 
they lived. 

I make a point of this because 
to conceive of the Holy Family 
as being outgoing or neighborly 
in our modern sense f. far 
short of the truth. As in similar 
village societies, the people of 
Nazareth lived (as we might say) 
in one another’s hair. Privacy 
meant next to nothing: nearl 
everything was communal. And, 
the point is that the Holy Family 
fitted into this so completely that 
they were indistinguishable from 
the rest. 

On two occasions Our Savior 
pointed out His loyalty to con- 
cerns above and beyond His fam- 
ily. At the age of 12, when He 
had been lost and found, He ask- 
ed His mother, “Did you not 
know that I must be about My 
Father’s business?” At another 
time during His public life, He 
was talking to a roomful of 
people, and He was told that His 
mother and brethren (men from 
Nazareth) were waiting outside. 
He replied, “My mother and 
brethren are they who hear the 
word of God and act upon it.” 

Since we are eumenily engag- 
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ed strengthening Christian 
family life on a world-wide basis, 
we must keep this example of the 
Holy Family before our _ eyes. 
The problem is not a simple one. 
It must be worked out in each 
family to fit its own case. 

The situation is this: each fam- 
ily owes a duty to itself, and to 
the community. Both are family 
obligations because the ultimate 
good of the family depends upon 
the community. In a sense, your 
family is a part of the community 
just like your child is part of the 
family. Now, it is possible for 
parents to favor one child at the 
expense of the family as a whole. 
For illustration, were you to al- 
low one boy to tear around the 
house making all the noise and 
damage his little heart desires, 
the result might be a commotion 
and chaos so great that the good 
of the entire family might be jeo- 
pardized. 

Similarly, when individual fam- 
ilies go their own way without 
regard for the community, the 
community can become an _ un- 
bearable place in which to live. 
Neighborhood customs might so 
suffer from neglect that children 
outside the home might fall into 
destructive habits that would ne- 
gate all the good they learned in 
the home. Teenage vandalism 
gives us a pretty good lesson as 
to what happens when families 
concern themselves with their 
own domestic affairs without re- 
gard for the community. 

_ There is no limit to the 
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amount of time, energy and con- 
cern that a family can lavish on 
itself. Likewise there is no limit 
to how much one family can give 
to the community. But when a 
couple throw all their weight in 
one of these two directions alone, 
a disservice can be done to both 
family and community. The solu- 
tion is to strike a balance: don’t 
neglect the community out of 
concern for your domestic con- 
cerns, and don’t neglect your 
family while being overly zealous. 
about community affairs. 

Generally, at the present mo- 
ment, most of us are vastly over- 
balanced on the side of the fam- 
ily. The community has to a 
— extent been neglected. We 
ave, in fact, tried to assert that 
being enwrapped’ in one’s own 
family is a virtue. If all the ex- 
cuses were laid end to end by 
which men and women justified 
their withdrawal from community 
activity because, “My family 
needs me!” we would have the 
evidence to prove why we have 
failed to make the social impact 
expected of us. 

To mention a few illustrations: 
Catholic Action groups frequent- 
ly note with regret how, when 
members become married they 
suddenly drop all ties with the 
apostolate with the excuse, “My 
family takes all my time.” Un- 
doubtedly, in some cases this ex- 
cuse has a genuine basis, but it 
must be noted that quite fre- 
aap .a couple with four or 


youngsters participate vigor- 
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ously in the Christian Family 
Movement, while a young couple 
with one baby “has no time.” 

A similar thing is also noticed 
in the labor movement. Here, 
also, fathers of families use the 
“family excuse” for ducking meet- 
ings and letting undesirable ele- 
ments gain control of their local. 

A ing I notice at _ times, 
when I have been writing or giv- 
ing talks around the country 
about family affairs, is that 
priests and nuns are frequently 
more avidly concerned about the 
family than are the parents. Too 
often, parents’ concern about 
family is limited to their own 
family. 

In studying this phenomenon, 
several things have to be noted. 
First, any couple who wishes to 
do so can find unlimited things 
to do within their own family. 
Secondly, community affairs re- 
quire group action, and the group 
can make it possible to free a 
family from some of their bur- 
dens so they can take part in 
group activity. As an example of 
this, many Christian Family 
Movement groups provide a 
baby-sitter program for parents 
who might not otherwise free 
to attend Thirdly, 
group activities would not be so 

emanding upon some couples’ 
time, if more families contribut- 
ed their shares. Fourthly, if 
community-oriented groups were 
effective, families would have less 
difficulties with their own chil- 
dren. For example, hundreds of 
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families can busy themselves pre- 
paring their youngsters against 
the temptations of teenagers, 
whereas a few families working 
as a group could institute neigh- 
borhood programs which would be 
far more effective. 
When families are in the habit 
of being individualistic, they tend 
to become competitive, and 
thereby set up what are often 
ridiculous goals for one another 
to shoot at. For instance, in one 
suburban community, one family 
became almost obsessed with the 
idea of turning their front lawn 
into a All the com- 
ting families in the neighbor- 
ood followed suit, and feverish 
landscaping went on all over the 
neighborhood. One of the inter- 
— results was that all the 
children were fenced 
m playing in the vicinity o 
all the fail ies 
had to petition the town board 
for a play-area. They got it. 
The taxes went up and fathers 
had to take on overtime work in 
order to earn more money to sup- 
port playgrounds and their ever 
more grandiose front gardens. 
When community affairs are 
neglected as a consequence of 
each family being absorbed in its 
own affairs, the ultimate result is 
that each family’s burdens multi- 
ly. On the other hand, when 
amilies group to remake their 
communities, the result is that 
each family’s private burdens 
tend to decrease. 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


ROBABLY NOBODY sits down to 
listen to radio any more. 

Don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
saying nobody listens to the radio, 
just that nobody sits down to listen 
to the radio any more. 

They listen while they are driv- 
ing, they listen while they are 
working, they listen while they are 
doing other things. Maybe now 


and then some special event comes 


up that they even listen with some 
premeditation—a sporting event, a 
news event, a rare program of some 
sort. 

I remember the days when radio 
got some real attention. We got our 
first set early in the 20s. I remem- 
ber my dad came home with it 
proudly for we were the first 
around to have one. You had to 
listen with earphones and you 


could get far off places with ro- 
mantic names like Schenectady, 
New York. 

Later I remember when we got 
a loud speaker, a big huge trum- 
pet and I remember the thrill 
when someone called out, “You 
can hear it clear into the next 
room!” 

Now the blamed things can be 
heard clear down the block. 

But it was in the later 20s and 
the 30s that radio had its golden 
days. Those were the days when 
everyone hurried the evening meal 
so Amos and Andy could be heard 
without any interruptions. . Those 
were the days when you sat down 
to listen to the radio on purpose. 

I think in part that radio was on 
the run even before television 
came onto the scene. But whether 
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it was or not, radio surrendered 
quickly. 

There was little effort to capital- 
ize on the advantages radio has 
over television. Radio just decided 
television couldn’t be licked and 
surrendered. 

Deciding that people wouldn't 
listen to radio any more except by 
accident, radio was turned over to 
the disc jockies. These men were 
sometimes literate but far more 
often cultural illiterates. They pro- 
ceeded to disseminate their illit- 
eracy. 

Then there followed an econom- 
ic factor that exerted an influence 
for the worse on radio. Teenagers 
came into possession of cash. They 
got this from jobs that paid fan- 
tastic salaries or they got it from 
parents who had more money than 
ever before. 

Since their fathers were provid- 
ing the house and food, this extra 
cash could go to luxuries. One of 
the predominate destinations of the 
extra cash was in the till of music 
shops. Where their parents hadn't 
had the cash to buy the latest Bing 
Crosby, Russ Colombo or Rudy 
Vallee records, these youngsters 
had the cash to buy the latest El- 
vis Presley, Jerry Lee Lewis or 
Tommy Sands discs. 

This combined with a collosally 
stupid tendency on the part of ra- 
dio stations to play the records on 
the top 50 best seller lists. Since 
the best sellers were chosen by the 
youngsters, soon radio stations 
were playing almost nothing but 
bad music, chosen by juveniles 
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with virtually no musical taste. 

This proceeded to drive all sen- 
sitive adults away from radio, lim- 
iting the true audience of radio to 
the youngsters who would buy rec- 
ords but not meat and potatoes. 

This is the sad state of radio to- 
day, almost everywhere in the 
country. Now and then there is a 
rare program for adults. There 
may even be a record played that 
has some musical quality. But most 
adults have been driven to FM 
stations and there are even signs 
they may be captured by the rock 
and roll youngsters, too. 

Literate adults are left, there- 
fore, with television and since a 
great deal of it isn’t satisfying, they 
are finally left with books, which 
isn’t bad at all, come to think of 
it. 


My wire’s been in the hospital 
and her room-mate had a copy of 
Photoplay magazine. It was lying 
on the table and I picked it up. 
There was a picture of Elvis Pres- 
ley, looking liquid-eyed out at me, 
saying in big letters, “Please don’t 
forget me.” Elvis is in the army and 
it turns out he was afraid I’d for- 
get him. There was another full 
color picture of him inside. I didn't 
read the article but I looked at the 
pictures. 

It was shortly before I went to 
bed and when I did I dreamed of 
Elvis Presley, absolutely the first 
time I’ve ever dreamed of him. | 
was surprised to find he was a 
pretty nice sort of kid. I grudgingly 
admitted it but I said, “I still don't 
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like Jerry Lee Lewis, though. The 
idea his marrying his 12-year-old 
cousin.” 

But Elvis like a true southern 
gentleman said, “I've met Jerry 
Lee Lewis and he is a really nice 
fellow. You'd like him. And about 
that cousin, if you knew the whole 
story you wouldn’t blame him.” 

I woke up then and I still don’t 
know the whole story. 


Garry Moore has a full hour once 
a week show on CBS Tuesday 
nights and I want to go on record 
as saying I like Garry Moore. 

His first show had almost every- 
thing on it from Hedda Hopper to 
Eskimos. I suppose this came about 
when he asked what range he 
could have on the program and 
some executive said, “Oh, anything 
from Hedda Hopper to Eskimos.” 
The program was informal, quite a 
bit like his old daytime show. It 
had an easy, relaxed quality. 

It would be foolish for me to 
predict what is likely to happen in 


the future. But this I can predict, 
it will be tastefully done and it 
will be entertaining. 


I’M A MATTER of years late in men- 
tioning it but since I’ve just seen 
the picture, I want to tell every- 
one that they should see “The 
Miracle of Marcellino.” 

Made in Spain, it has won inter- 
national honors. In this country the 
English language edition has been 
praised by critics. I saw the orig- 
inal Spanish version. 

It is a simple little story of a 
boy raised by brothers in a mon- 
astery. He comes to talk with 
Christ and finally goes off with 
Him, leaving the brothers both sad 
and happy—and leaving the audi- 
ence much the same. 

I mention it at this late date 
only because I am sure most peo- 
ple haven’t seen it and because 
Catholic groups could probably 
sponsor it at a neighborhood thea- 
ter sometime around the begin- 
ning of Lent or Easter. 


THE SEASON was prevalent with colds and respiratory troubles, 
and there was much absenteeism in the schools. To emphasize 
the dangers of exposure to her class of nine year olds, a grade 
school teacher gave a short but moving talk on the subject. As 
she reached the climax, she said sadly: “I once had a little cousin, 
just nine years old. He took his new sled out in the snow one day. 
And he caught a cold that developed into pneumonia, and died! 


Now he’s not with us anymore.” 


She paused dramatically, noting with satisfaction that the 
classroom seemed absorbed with the gravity of her message. The 
austere silence was shattered, however, when a thin, small voice 
spoke up from the rear: “What happened to his sled?” 

— T. & J. Gootee in The American Mercury 
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Condensed from The Catholic Home Journal 
Irene M. Boyd 
IHustrated by Johnny T. O’Brien 


It’s been one year since Mrs. 
Boyd first wrote about what hap- 
pened when her family moved next 
to the parish rectory and the 10 
children decided to meet their 
neighbors. Here is installment num- 
ber two. 


OTHERS LIKE their children 

to make a good impression 

when they move into a new neigh- 
borhood. I am no exception, espec- 
ially when my nearest neighbors 
happen to be members of the 


clergy. The best I can say for the 
children is that they do make an 
impression. 

Take last month, for instance. A 
special service was being held for 
the dedication of our beautiful new 
church. It was a solemn and im- 
pressive ceremony, with the Bish- 
op, monsignori and priests from all 
over the diocese taking part. The 
Knights of Columbus paraded in 
full dress. Even the parishioners 
donned their best in honor of the 


occasion. 
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After the ceremony parishioners 
gathered to congratulate the pastor, 
greet the priests and see the Bish- 
op. I was in line to greet the pas- 
tor, when I happened to look up 
and there she was! My youngest 
daughter, dressed in a pair of old 
slacks, her sister’s sweater, which 
was three sizes too big, and her 
brother’s football helmet, shaking 
hands with the Bishop. I didn’t 
know whether to run up and snatch 
her away or just fade into the 
crowd before someone connected 
me with this adorable smudged 
faced child. 

I was saved making a decision, 
for as I pushed along with the 
crowd, I heard her sweet childish 
treble, “God bless you, Bishop; it’s 
been nice meeting you.” She turned 
and ran down the steps in the di- 
rection of our house. I took a deep 
breath of relief, but all the way 
home, I kept thinking of what I 
would say or do to her in the way 
of a reprimand. 

When I reached home, she was 
sitting on the bottom step, her gold 
curls pushed back from her fore- 
head, her eyes like two big stars. 

“Momma!” she greeted me ex- 
citedly, “I shook hands with the 
Bishop!” 

“You should have kissed his 
ring,” I said, remembering the 
ceremony, and then, “Rita, why did 
you— 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” she inter- 
rupted, her face clouding. “I 
thought when he put his hand out 
that he wanted me to shake hands. 
I'll go tell him that I didn’t know.” 
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She jumped to her feet and started 
down the steps. 

“No!” I managed to get hold of 
one sleeve of the too big sweater. 
“I’m sure he’ll understand.” 

“He will?” Her smile was radiant. 
“Then I'll just say an extra Hail 
Mary for him tonight.” 

That was just one of the ways 
the children made an impression 
on the clergy. There were others. 
Take the matter of dogs. We 
seemed to be unfortunate with our 
dogs. The first one was a hunting 
dog, a little brown and white bea- 
gle, who belonged to my husband 
(so he thought). After the children 
started making over the beagle, he 
seemed to forget he was a hunting 
dog and became a plain pet. 

He became especially devoted to 
my young son and followed him 
everywhere, even to church. This 
became embarrassing to the chil- 
dren, for he would come into 
church and go sniff, sniff up the 
aisle until he located them. Then 
he would lie down and refuse tu 
budge until he was bodily put out. 

One day he even made his way 
to the altar, where Hugh, my 12- 
year-old, was serving Mass. Hugh 
tried to ignore him, but the dog 
was not to be ignored. When he 
received no attention, he got Hugh 
by the cassock. Another boy came 
to the rescue and Pete (the dog) 
was hastily put outside. 

Hugh was a little afraid of Mon- 
signor’s ire when the services were 
over, but Monsignor proved he had 
a sense of humor. He told Hugh 
that if Pete insisted on serving 
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Mass he would have to have a 
cassock. 

Later Pete was killed in a fight 
with some bigger dogs and the 
children were inconsolable. After 
their many weeks of tears, my hus- 
band brought home another dog, 
a little English setter. Remember- 
ing what happened to the other 
pet, we kept this one confined to 
the house. 

But one day he managed to slip 
away and followed one of the older 
twins to the store. He started across 
the street when he saw her, and 
was killed by a car. Once more I 
had to listen to tears and lamenta- 
tions, but I was firm. No more 
dogs! I couldn’t bear to see the 
children become attached to them 
and then have something happen. 

After a few weeks, I no longer 
heard the children mention Pete or 
Bridey, the little English setter, so 
I felt they were at last resigned 
to live without a dog. But one night 
when I was putting Bobby, my 
youngest boy, to bed, I heard a 
conversation that went something 
like this: 


“I think we might as well stop - 


praying. We just aren’t going to 
get another dog.” 

~“Momma wouldn’t let us have 
another dog, anyway, even if we 
did get one.” 

“Well, I’m going to keep on pray- 
ing.” The voice of my 10-year-old 
was very confident. “I’m praying to 
St. Jude. He’s the helper of hope- 
less cases, so he can get us another 
dog, and make Momma change her 


mind, too.” 
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“I even asked the priests to 
pray,” the youngest one spoke 
come: “If they pray, I bet God will 
en—” 


I smiled as I turned away. I 
didn’t think it very likely that a dog 
was going to come down from 
heaven. Then I frowned a little— 
if they had asked the clergy to 
pray, no telling what might hap- 

n. 
One Saturday afternoon I was 
sweeping the hall carpet when I 
heard a commotion in the living 
room. Then a voice, “Father Dar- 
rell is here with a puppy.” I was 
almost knocked down in the rush. 
They came running from all over, 
the upstairs, the basement, the kit- 
chen, and the bathroom. By the 
time I got there all I could see was 
the top of Father Darrell’s head as 
he was stooping down on the floor 
surrounded by the children, and in 
the center of the circle was a small 
puppy—a little English Collie. 

Father Darrell glanced up a little 
sheepishly. “Father Smith and I felt 
so sorry for the children for losing 
their little doggy,” he began. He 
looked at the dog and back at me. 
“He’s real smart,” he added. “You 
can teach him many tricks. He’s 
really a valuable dog.” 

I bent down and patted the pup- 
py’s head. Father was right. He 
was cute. “Well,” I hesitated. “You 
children will have to be responsi- 
ble—” 

They were on me in a rush. “Oh, 
Momma, we love you,” the small 
ones said, “and we will take care of 
him. This one came from heaven.” 
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After the puppy was established 
in the family, and the children were 
settled in school, I thought it was 
safe to go past the rectory again. 
But sometimes, too, I was a little 
uneasy. I wondered if the children 
quoted or misquoted me as they 
sometimes did the good fathers. I 
was getting supper the other eve- 
ning, when my five-year-old 
climbed up on the stool beside me. 

“Momma, Father told me all 
about God. He said God was a 
string bean. If God is a string bean, 
can we eat Him, Momma?” 

“What?” I looked up from the 
potato I was peeling. “Father did 
not say God was a string bean.” 

“But he did; Momma,” the 
youngster kept insisting. 

Then it dawned on me. Father 
must have said God was a Supreme 
Being. So I had to try to explain to 
his five-year-old mind about a Su- 
preme Being. 

The six-year-old came home one 
day all excited. “Momma, Sister 
said God was a turtle. Why did she 
say God was a turtle, Momma?” 

“God is not a turtle,” I began— 

“But she read it out of the cate- 
chism.” She handed me the book. 

I looked and there it was “God 
is eternal.” 

This, of course, occurred in pri- 
vate, and the good fathers had no 
way of knowing how they were 
misquoted by my offspring. But 
one morning when I was going to- 
ward church with the seven-year- 
old, Monsignor came down the rec- 
tory steps. She broke from my 
grasp and ran forward—and her 


high sweet soprano broke upon the 
breeze: 

“Good morning, Noxzema, how 
are you?” 

But the clergy had a way of fit- 
ting unobtrusively into our private 
lives at times, too. They seemed to 
sense when a visit or a word of 
cheer would do the most good. 
When my daughter left for the 
Juniorate of The Little Sisters of 
the Poor, they came to the airport 
to wish her God's blessing and 
make her leaving a little easier for 
the family. 

I gave Rita a dime for a coke. I 
thought I could divert her mind 
for the time being from her sister’s 
leaving. But instead of running to 
the coke machine, she made her 
way to Monsignor. 

“Here’s a dime,” she told Mon- 
signor. “Give it to God. And be 
sure God gets it.” 

Monsignor told her that God 
would be sure to get it. 

The next evening he came up, 
bringing Rita a box of candy. “The 
candy is a present from God,” he 
told her, “because you gave God 
your dime.” : 

“But the candy is worth more 
than a dime,” someone said. 

Sensing an impending argument, 
I started to interrupt, when Rita 
looked up and said solemnly with 
all the wisdom God sometimes 
gives the young. “Don’t you know 
when you give anything to God, He 
rewards you seven times over?” . 

What more could anyone add 
to an answer like that? 
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A Christmas fantasy, 
to replace Scrooge’s 
annual TV appearance 


Let Vlothing ‘You Dismay 


Condensed from “Saints and Snapdragons” Lucile Hasley 


dren... from tiny 
Tom, aged three, to 
jigsiaage Ben Junior, aged 22 
. .. trooped wearily into the house 
at 10 p.m. They were tired but had 
put in a good evening’s work: can- 
vassing the entire South Side, since 
six oclock, for the Halloween 
trick-or-treat handouts. Ben Junior 
carried a loaded gunny sack... 
the others, bushel baskets . . . and 
even tiny Tom (being only three) 
had a stout shopping bag strapped 
onto his back. 

As the children dumped their 
haul on the living room floor. . . 


apples, popcorn balls, candy, 


cookies, bubble gum, and a little 
loose change . . . Mrs. Gratchet 
clapped her hands with pleasure 
(she was one of those wise mothers 
who like to applaud her children’s 
smallest efforts). “I declare, chil- 


. dren,” she said, “I think this is the 


best year ever! Why, there are al- 
most enough apples to see us clean 
through the winter. I may even be 
able to can several quarts of apple- 
sauce. Isn’t it splendid, Father?” 

Ben Senior removed his pipe 
and said: “You’re good children, all 
of you. And now, Mother, why 
don’t you fix some hot chocolate 
for everyone? The children must be 
hungry.” 


“Saints and Snapdragons,” by Lucile Hasley, yright 1958 and published 
‘at $3.00 by Sheed and Ward, Inc. 840 Broadway, New York 3, N. ¥. 27 
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“Not me,” piped up tiny Tom. 
“I’ve eaten six Hershey bars, three 
Tootsie Rolls, two Turkish Delights 
and one old lady even made me a 
milk shake.” 

Mrs. Gratchet ruffled his hair 
indignantly and joined in the gen- 
eral laughter. “Someone’s going to 
have a good tummy-ache tonight 
and maybe even a nightmare,” she 
declared merrily. “But who cares, 
eh, children? Halloween comes but 
once a year!” 

Later, as they sipped their hot 
chocolate, 22-year-old Ben Junior 
said thoughtfully: “Mom, do you 
think I’m getting too old for trick- 
or-treating? One man laughed at 
me. 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Gratchet, 
indignantly. “Children are only 
young once, I always say. And now 
off to bed, all of you! I'll pick up, 
and sort out, all the goodies on the 
floor and . oops, tiny Tom! 
You've stepped on a cookie. Don't 
grind it into the carpet, sweet.” 

Tiny Tom’s blue eyes filled with 
tears and Mrs. Gratchet, dropping 
to her knees, cradled him to her. 
“Mother’s_ sorry,” she  crooned. 
“Mother didn’t mean to speak so 
sharply to her baby. Look, sweetie, 
Mother will step on another cookie 

. see? Mother doesn’t really 
mind.” 

But tiny Tom, over-tired, re- 
mained tearful. Indeed, he was 
now bawling his head off. Mrs. 
Gratchet stepped on still another 
cookie, grinding it into the carpet, 
but even this did not check the 
poor little fellow’s screams. On a 
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sudden inspiration, Mrs. Gratchet 
clapped her hands and cried: 
“Children! Children! I have the 
loveliest surprise for you! Guess 
what! Guess what I heard over the 
loudspeaker at the supermarket to- 
day! Christmas carols!” 

Mr. Gratchet glanced up sharp- 
ly. “I say!” he exclaimed with real 
pleasure. “That is good news, dear. 
If there’s anything I like, it’s a long 
long build-up to Christmas. Can't 
start too soon to suit me! Why, I 
think I'll even drop into the super- 
market tomorrow and _ personally 
commend the store manager. If 
enough customers show their ap- 
preciation, next year he might start 
the caroling right after Labor 
Day.” 

Mrs. Gratchet nodded happily. 
“It’s certainly something to shoot 
for, isn’t itP And from now on, the 
newspapers will be so loaded with 
Christmas advertising that we can 
hardly find the editorials. And soon 
the street decorations will be going 
up... and all the TV singers will 
start reviving Rudolph The Red- 
Nosed Reindeer . . .” 

The eight Gratchet children, 
transfixed with joy, now found 
their voices. “Mommie, Mommiel” 
they shouted. “Can we start mak- 
ing paper chains and gilding nuts 
and stripping popcorn and making 
out our Christmas lists?” 

Mrs. Gratchet threw up her 
hands in mock dismay. “Hadn't I 
better clean up the Halloween 
stuff first? And don’t forget there’s 
still Thanksgiving. But tomorrow, I 
promise, we'll start marking off the 
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days on the kitchen calendar. And 
now, off to bed, the lot of you! No, 
tiny Tom, you can’t stay up to 
watch Nightbeat, but I tell you 
what. Would you like this molasses 
popcorn ball to take to bed with 
you? After all, Halloween comes 
but once a year, my pet.” 


"Txt DAYS SPED by merrily for, to 
tell the truth, all the days were 
merry at the Gratchets. They were 
not blessed with worldly wealth... 
indeed, they were heavily in debt 
. . . but they had a nice sense of 
values. Mr. Gratchet, who ran an 
elevator, did not mind spending 
over his head in order to buy hap- 
piness for his loved ones. Nor did 
Mrs. Gratchet mind knocking her- 
self out providing a lavish table, 
with all the festive touches. 

Soon it was Thanksgiving. Mrs. 
Gratchet, her ankles badly swollen 
from being on her feet since five 
o'clock that morning, had baked 
three apple pies (apples from 
Halloween), four mince, five pump- 
kin, and one lemon chiffon. Not all 
the children, you see, liked the 
same sort of pie. Indeed, tiny Tom 
didn’t like any kind of pie. For him, 
Mrs. Gratchet had made a three- 
layer burnt-sugar cake with a large 
turkey, outlined in pink, on the 
frostin 


g. 

As Mr. Gratchet carved alter- 
nately from a turkey, capon, rab- 
bit, and baked ham (for the chil- 
dren had varied tastes here, too), 
Mrs. Gratchet . . . at the other end 
of the heavily laden 12-foot table 
+ . . tossed an enormous salad. 
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None of the children, of course, 
would touch a salad but she always 
kept hoping. Ben Junior, at 22, no 
longer screamed when she placed 
a teaspoonful of shredded lettuce 
on his plate . . . just let it lie there, 
untouched . . . and Mrs. Gratchet 
thought this a very good sign, in- 
deed. 

As soon as the plates were load- 
ed and grace had been said (Mr. 
Gratchet inserting a word of thanks 
for all holidays, past, present, and 
future), the children could contain 
themselves no longer. 

“Now can we start making 
Christmas things, Mommie?” they 


cried. “You said . . . you promised 
. . . We could start right after 
Thanksgiving.” 


Mrs. Gratchet, her eyes misting 
happily, smiled at her brood. “I’ve 
got the paint, paste, paper, glue, 
and scissors all ready for you, 
lambs. From now until Christmas, 
Daddy and I will turn the living 
room over to you... we'll call it 
Santa’s Workshop, shall we? . . 
and Daddy and I will retire to the 
sun porch, I think we'll be warm 
enough if we plug in that little 
electric heater and bundle up good, 
don’t you, Father?” 

Mr. Gratchet smiled his assent. 
“The house belongs to the chil- 
dren,” he said. “I only pay the 
monthly installments. But would it 
be all right if I moved my easy 
chair onto the porch? That wicker 
furniture always jabs in my back.” 

“Is that all right with you, chil- 
dren?” asked Mrs. Gratchet. “Re- 
member, Christmas is the time to 
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be kind to people. Besides, if we 
take out Daddy’s chair, it'll leave 
that much more room for your 
pasting and painting.” 

Ben Junior, gnawing a huge 
drumstick, spoke up as their right- 
ful leader. “I'll make a deal with 
you, Mom,” he said. “If Daddy 
keeps his chair, couldn’t I please 
string up the electric lights on the 
tree this year? Tll be 23 in 
February and I know I could do it. 
I'll bet I could even pick out a 
better tree than Dad.” 

Mrs. Gratchet glanced uneasily 
at her husband. “But that’s always 
been Daddy’s fun, son. You know 
how he likes to pick out a tree 
that’s too tall and lop-sided and 
then saw off the branches and wire 
and nail them on again. It took 
him almost four hours reconstruct- 
ing last year’s tree, and a fine job 
it was. As for the lights . . . well, 
he always so enjoys hunting for 
faulty bulbs when the whole string 
blows out.” 

Ben Junior had the grace to 
hang his head. “Sorry, Dad,” he 
said. “I guess I was being pretty 
selfish.” 

Mr. Gratchet cleared his throat 
with some difficulty. In times of 
deep emotion, he could never think 
of the right words. “You're a good 
lad, son” was all he could now 
manage. 

This crisis safely past, Mrs. 
Gratchet suddenly clapped her 
hands to her head. “Heavenly 
days!” she ejaculated. “I plumb 
forgot to serve the mashed potatoes 
and gravy and dressing . . . and 
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now you're all ready for the pie.” 

One and all, they laughed until 
the tears came to their eyes. “I 
guess the joke’s on me,” declared 
Mrs. Gratchet, wiping her eyes 
with one corner of her apron. “Oh, 
well, that’s part of the fun of holi- 
days, isn’t it? And now for dessert! 
Tiny Tom, Mother has made a big 
cake just for you. You... you 
what? You don’t want any? You 
want an Eskimo Pie instead?” 

Mr. Gratchet was already on his 
feet. “It’s all right, Mother,” he 
reassured his wife. “I'll run right 
down to the corner drug store and 
get one. After all, Thanksgiving 
comes but once a year!” 


'T pays merrily by. Three 
weeks before Christmas, the last 
hand-painted card had been sent 
out; the last wreath hung; the last 
package wrapped. 

“I declare, Ben,” said Mrs. 
Gratchet, making a rueful little 
face at her husband. “I almost wish 
I had it to do all over again.” 

Arm in arm, they surveyed the 
small mountain of packaged gifts 
at the East end of their bedroom. 
Even their gift for the newsboy 
was elaborately gift-wrapped, with 
real silver bells and _ mistletoe 
nestling in a swirling red satin 
rosette. “It’s a beautiful sight,” 
agreed Mr. Gratchet, “but what 
time did you get to bed last night? 
It must have been after four. But 
no matter! Tell me, dear, have you 
remembered to enclose the sales 
slips in all the children’s pack- 
ages?” 
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Mrs. Gratchet, her eyes slightly 


‘bloodshot, looked  reproachful. 
“What a question, Ben! That’s half 
the fun of Christmas . . . returning 


gifts the next day. Would I be like- 
ly to forget the slips? Besides, you 
know very well that the children 
like to check the prices themselves 
and see that no one comes out 
ahead. They’re such funny little 
dears.” 

“And speaking of funny little 
dears,” said Mr. Gratchet, “what 
about Sandra and Eloise? Have 
they picked out the Christmas 
formals they wanted or are we just 
giving them a blank check?” 

“Neither,” said Mrs. Gratchet, 
with a fond little smile for her 19- 
year-old twins. “They decided that 
the formals were just part of their 
regular upkeep and shouldn't count 
as Christmas presents. Of course 
they’re right, dear, when you stop 
and think about it. So they asked 
for two new Hi-Fi consoles in- 
stead.” 

“Good deal!” ejaculated Mr. 
Gratchet. “This year’s models, I 
understand, have many improve- 
ments over the ’57’s. And I'll hustle 
right down to the finance company 
tomorrow and see if I can swing a 
larger loan. Would you mind, dear, 
if I had to put up those cemetery 
lots we own as collateral?” 

“What a funny boy you are, 
Ben,” said Mrs, Gratchet playfully. 
“You know I always put first things 
first, especially at Christmas time. 
But oh, how I wish I had it to do 
over again . . . I mean, all the 
shopping, and getting caught in 
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revolving doors, and getting smash- 
ed in the crowds. Somehow, there’s 
such a crazy magic excitement 
about it all! But then,” she added, 
her face brightening, “there'll still 
be a lot of last-minute hip-hip- 
hooray, won't there? Filling the 
eight stockings . . . cleaning the 
house . . . having the neighbors in 
for egg-nog .. .” 

“And don’t forget the big buffet 
supper on Christmas night for all 
your relatives!” Mr. Gratchet glow- 
ed at the thought of all the second 
and third cousins on his wife’s side 
whom he hadn’t seen since last 
Christmas. “I'll bet our liquor bill 
will even exceed last year’s,” he 
chuckled. “They all voted against 
having hot spiced rum again, you 
remember. In fact, your brother 
Bill offered to send out several 
cases of his special bonded Scotch 
and let me pay him later. Said I 
could have up to New Year’s to 
reimburse him.” 

“That’s my _ Bill,” murmured 
Mrs. Gratchet. “Even as a little 
tyke, he was always so thoughtful 
and generous. And Cousin Ethel 
has offered to bring along a pint 
of her watermelon preserves . . .” 

Mr. Gratchet bent over and kiss- 
ed his wife on the brow. “I know, 
it sort of gets you, doesn’t it?” he 
said softly. “There’s just something 
about Christmas that brings out 
the best in people. I just have no 
patience at all with the cranks who 
.-. well, did you read that editorial 
in last night’s Tribune? All that 
tripe about the crass commercial- 
ism of the Christmas season... 
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and people running themselves rag- 
ged keeping up with the Joneses 
. .. and the false and sloppy senti- 
mentality? It really burns me up.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Gratchet, 
nodding wisely. “Some people just 
don’t know how to have fun. Why, 
do you know what tiny Tom was 
telling me only yesterday? You 
know those new people who moved 
in down the block, the McDugals? 
Well, tiny Tom says they’re having 
a green tree with a little manger 
underneath! I mean, what sort of 
a tree is that for children to enjoy? 
Green, indeed. And tiny Tom also 
said that the McDugal children 
only get two presents apiece, out- 
side of their stockings, and have to 
keep what they get. Even worse, 
those poor children have to go to 
Mass on Christmas morning before 
they open their gifts. Ben, do you 
think I should DO something? I 
mean, notify the Child Welfare de- 
partment?” 

Mr. Gratchet tamped his pipe 
thoughtfully. “Odd,” he observed. 
“I once met McDugal and he seem- 
ed a decent enough chap. But no, 
I think we must try and give them 
the benefit of the doubt. They’re 
probably poor people for one thing, 
trying to live within their income, 
and haven’t caught on to install- 


ment buying. And many of these 
people, just over from the old 
country, still cling to the customs 
of their ancestors. That is, they still 
regard Christmas and Easter as re- 
ligious feast days in some of the 
more backward countries. I read 
all about it in one of the National 
Geographics. Real quaint customs: 
Advent wreaths, mangers, Mid- 
night Masses, having their priests 
bless food and things.” 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Gratchet, 
shaking her head in wonderment. 
“I'm as broadminded as the next 
person but it somehow seems so 
unfair to the children. So sort of 
pathetic. I tell you what, Ben! I 
think I'll pack the McDugals a 
Christmas basket of goodies .. . 
and maybe send along tiny Tom's 
electric robot from last Christmas 
that he never liked . . . and see if 
I can’t cheer them up somehow. 
What do you say, Ben?” 

“I say youre the Spirit of 
Christmas in person,” declared Mr. 
Gratchet, fondly. “In fact, I think 
it calls for a carol! Come on, dear 

. » we've only got three more 
weeks to sing them ... and so 
what shall it be? Oh, here’s a good 
one to harmonize on! “God rest you 
merry, gentlemen, let nothing you 
dismay .. .’” 


Modern Version 


A MODERN child (from Florida) retells the story of Bethlehem: 
“Joseph and Mary couldn’t find any place to stay because all 

the motels and cabins were filled.” 
—Sister Philomena in The Missionary Catechist 


There are certain basic 


accident prevention and safety 


measures that should be 
followed to protect elderly 
members of the family 


By T. J. McInerney 


The (Safe) Old Folks at Home 


OME FRIENDS of ours 


recently took into 

$Q), a their home and family 

an elderly woman rel- 
\) 


ative. They gave her 
an unused bedroom on the second 
floor and left nothing undone to 
make her comfortable. There was 
just one thing they failed to take 
into consideration and that was 
that the so-called “throw” rugs, 
while pretty, can also be dangerous, 
especially to older and not-so-sure- 
footed people. One night shortly 
after the elderly relative retired to 
her room the family sitting down- 
stairs, heard a thump. Investigat- 
ing, they found her on the floor, 
unable to get up under her own 
power. The doctor they called re- 


ported that she had sprained her 
hip. Now, of course, there is a non- 
slip pad under all throw rugs in 
that home, but the elderly lady has 
a badly injured hip and it is a case 
of having locked the barn door 
after the horse was stolen. 

As the human body grows older, 
it no longer has the bouncy “rubber 
ball” quality of youth. Muscles and 
bones get tight and brittle. And 
when bones break they take longer 
to mend. 

When a family includes elderly 
people, such as grandparents or 
parents, or the “inlaws,” there are 
certain basic accident prevention 
and safety measures that should be 
followed. 

Saving on lights can often turn 
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out to be expensive. Bright bulbs 
should be used everywhere and 
there should be a lamp or flashlight 
by the bed of an elderly person, to 
obviate the necessity for groping 
around in the dark, should it be 
necessary to get up during the 
night. 

* Although the primary function 
of stair rails is the protection of 
persons ascending and descending 
stairs, in recent years there has 
been a fetish to make them decora- 
tive. As far as elderly persons, and 
others in need of their protection, 
are concerned, the original purpose 
should be borne in mind. 

A neighbor of the writer recently 
had his aged father come to live 
with him, following the death of 
his mother. One of the first safety 
measures taken on behalf of the 
elderly man was the installation of 
two “grab” bars on the walls adja- 
cent to the bathtub. 

Light cords stretched across 
floors would not be tolerated in the 
average household with toddling 
children. They are just as danger- 
ous to the elderly. 

Leaving spilled liquids on the 
floor is another hazardous practice. 
Any spilled liquid and such things 
as bacon fat or grease should be 
mopped up as quickly as possible. 

Many elderly people like to get 
breakfast in their bathrobes, but 
it's a dangerous practice. Long, 


loose sleeves or loose cords can 
catch fire easily and before the 
victim knows it because loose cloth- 
ing doesn’t touch the body. So, 
cooking while dressed in a bathrobe 
should not be done. And should 
the clothing worn have wide 
sleeves, they should be fastened 
with pins or rubber bands. 

Here are some other points to 
remember that will make homes 
safer for older people (as well as 
for all other ages in the family!): 

If you use an electric kerosene 
or gas heater, have it checked each 
year to make sure it doesn’t over- 
heat or is otherwise defective. 

Always light matches before the 
gas is turned on. 

If there is a fireplace in the 
home, see that there is a tight 
screen in front of it. 

Don’t store oil or kerosene near 
a heater—they’re highly explosive. 

Never position a heater where it 
can set fire to bedding, curtains or 
be knocked over. 

Always have some _ ventilation 
when heater is on, even if it is 
only an open door to the next room 
or a window open a crack. 

For elderly people, there is often 
a lot of truth in the old adage, 
“Pride goeth before a fall.” Anxious 
to demonstrate their self-reliance, 
they decline proferred assistance 
both indoors and outdoors, with 
unhappy results. 


One person who’s accustomed to taking no for an answer is a 
parent.—Hal Chadwick in The American Mercury 
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The Catholic Concept 


and 
MARRIAGE 


Excerpts from the book 


Rev. Jean Baptiste Lacordaire: 
Purely human love is a passing 
effervescence produced by causes 
which have in themselves but little 
duration; it is born in the morning, 
and vanishes in the evening. It is 
not the act of a man who is master 
of himself, sure of his will, and 
carrying the energy of duty even 
into the intimate enjoyments of 
the heart. True love is a virtue; it 
supposes a soul constant and reso- 
lute, which, without being insensi- 
ble to fugitive gifts, penetrates 
even to the immutable region of 
the beautiful, and discovers in the 
very ruins a blooming which 
touches and retains it. But the 
Christian soul alone possesses this 
creating faculty; the others halt 
on the surface, and see death on 
all sides. Two young persons ap- 
proach the altar in that beautiful 
ceremony of marriage; they bring 
with them all the joy and all the 
sincerity of their youth; they vow 
to each other eternal love. But 
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very soon the joy diminishes; fi- 
delity totters, the eternity of their 
vows crumbles away little by little. 
What has happened? Nothing; 
hour has followed hour; they are 
what they were, save an hour in 
addition. But an hour is a great 
deal without God. God entered not 
into their vows; He was not an 
accomplice in their love, and their 
love ends, because God alone is 
without end. — Conferences of 

Jean Baptiste Lacordaire 


St. Thomas Aquinas: 

Since no act proceeding de- 
liberately from the will is indif- 
ferent, the matrimonial act is al- 
ways either sinful or meritorious 
in one possessing grace. For, if 
one is led to perform the marriage 
act, either by virtue of justice, in 
order to render the debt, or by 
virtue of religion, that children 
may be procreated for the worship 
of God, the Act is meritorious. 

— Summa Theologica, 
quoted in Two in one Flesh 


Sister M. Teresa Gertrude, 0O.S.B.: 


We can learn from the world of 
the eagle. Underneath the soft 
down. which lines the eagle’s nest 
there is a layer of brambles and 
thorns. If the eaglet refuses to 
learn to fly or refuses to go for 
its food when it is able to do so, 
the mother bird pulls out the soft 
down and lets the eaglet rest on 
the thorns. It immediately changes 
its attitude towards its part in the 
duties of life. Will anyone say that 
the mother eagle is harsh? Will 
the eaglet be happier in taking its 
place in the activities of its species 
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or in remaining dependent? 
Sometimes individualism, cling- 
ing to babyhood, is fostered by 
the mother who gets what she 
calls “maternal satisfaction” in 
waiting on this youth and spoiling 
him. She is merely dramatizing 
herself. She will not be proud of 
that dependent child when he is 
17 or 18 years of age, and what is 
more, he will blame her for his 

own dissatisfaction with life. 
— The Child and 
Problems of Today 


An ancient legend: 

Amel, a Breton fisherman, and 
Penhov, his wife, accompanied by 
their child, were tending their nets 
when overtaken by the tide. As 
the water rose higher and higher 
and cut off their escape, Amel 
called to his wife: “Penhov, this 
is our final hour; stand on my 
shoulders that you may live longer 
than me.” As Amel sank rooted 
into the sand his wife followed his 
instructions, and in addition in- 
structed the child to stand on her 
shoulders. The mother, too, dis- 
appeared beneath the sea and pres- 
ently only the child’s golden hair 
showed above the water. Suddenly 
an angel appeared, seized the 
child’s hair and pulled. “Goodness, 
how heavy you are” said the angel 
as he began to draw the child 
from the water. Then another head 
appeared out of the water; it was 
Penhov, still clutching the child’s 
feet. Then Amel came to the sur- 
face, clinging to Penhov’s feet. 

Thus by the child are father and 
mother saved. 


Pope Pius XI: 
The religious character of mar- 
riage evidently requires that those 
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about to marry should show a heiy 
reverence towards it, and zealous- 
ly endeavor to make their mar- 
riage approach as nearly as pos- 
sible to the archetype of Christ 
and the Church. 

They, therefore, who rashly and 
heedlessly contract mixed marria- 
ges, from which the maternal love 
and providence of the Church dis- 
suades her children for very sound 
reasons, fall conspicuously in his 
respect, sometimes with danger to 
their eternal salvation. If the 
Church occasionally on account of 
circumstances does not refuse to 
grant a dispensation from these 
strict laws (provided that the di- 
vine law remains intact and the 
dangers are provided against by 
suitable safeguards), it is unlikely 
that the Catholic party will not 
suffer some detriment from such 
a marriage. 

Whence it comes about not in- 
frequently, as experience shows, 
that deplorable defections from re- 
ligion occur among the off-spring, 
or at least a headlong descent into 
that religious indifference which 
is closely allied to impiety. 

Assuredly, also, will there be 
wanting that close union of spirit 
which as it is the sign and mark 
of the Church of Christ, so also 
should be the sign of Christian 
wedlock, its glory and adornment. 
For, where there exists diversity 
of mind, truth and feeling, the 
bond of union of mind and heart 
is wont to be broken, or at least 
weakened. From this comes the 
danger lest the love of man and 
wife grow cold and the peace and 
happiness of family life, resting 
as it does on the union of hearts, 
be destroyed. — Casti Connubii 
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It is something you never really master 


MEMO TO MALES: 


BEWARE FEMININESE! 


By Robert Brizzolara , 


()s BEHALF of a 
confused, frus- 
trated and perplexed 
malekind, the time 
has arrived for shed- 
ding light on a sub- 
ject that has buffa- 
loed, badgered and 
befuddled men ever 4 
since Eve. I refer, 
of course, to the 
language women 
employ frequently 
among themselves 
but more often 
when communicating with men. 
This avenue of communication, un- 
fortunately for males, is mostly a 
one-way street. For want of a bet- 
ter name this feminine idiom is 
known as Femininese. 

Unlike Chinese, Japanese and 
Burmese, which is spoken by both 
sexes in their respective countries; 
different from Pig Latin, Bop Talk, 
Jive Jargon and Presley patter, 

emininese is exclusively and uni- 
versally women’s. 


This, then, is written so that 


other men who have been beached, 
stranded and shipwrecked on the 
shoals of Femininese will at least 
know they are not alone in their 
ignorance, that, indeed, they are 
part of a vast global fraternity of 
the mystified. More important, 
however, it is presented as a beacon 
and guide to the uninitiate, for 
whatever good it will do him. He 
will learn, as we have, that Fem- 
ininese is something you never 
really master. It must be lived with 
—like dandruff or fallen arches. 
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Only years of intimate living 
with a woman can develop a man’s 
auricular and mental processes to 
the point where he can reach a 
passable level of mediocrity in 
comprehending the gals’ jargon. I 
know of one chap who claims he 
has developed his hearing to the 
point where he can distinguish the 
ultra sonic vibrations of those silent 
dog whistles. He confesses, none- 
theless, that he can’t understand 
his wife’s Femininese. The outlook 
is grim, gentlemen. 

Since it is best to tackle this 
booby trap warily, suppose we con- 
sider, for example, the wifely re- 
quest: “Will you please get rid of 
that box with my old shoes?” The 
immediate and normal male reac- 
tion to this stricture is a reflex ac- 
tion to toss the whole shooting 
match into the trash can. Wrong. 
What she PROBABLY means is: 
“that box is a mess. Get rid of it 
but save the shoes.” Or, “Get rid 
of the shoes but save the box.” If 
you junked the wrong item—and 
you probably did—you'll like as not 
hear: “I meant for you to throw 
away the (shoes) (box). You knew 
I was saving (it) (them).” Either 
way, youre dead, pal. These re- 
joinders, incidentally, will be voiced 
with certain patronizing overtones 
and thinly veiled aspersions anent 
your reasoning powers. 

Perhaps the greatest pitfall for 
the unwary male is that Femininese 
posed as a question and oftimes 
wrapped in the velvety garb of 
solicitude. Watch it! For instance: 
“How do you want the chicken to- 
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night? Warm or cold?” You could 
do worse than employ the old Chi- 
nese trick of thinking three times 
before answering. Calculate: a) 
it’s 95 in the kitchen; b) she prob- 
ably doesn’t want to heat the range; 
c) she likes cold chicken. In this 
case the odds are about 50-50 the 
answer is: she’s tired of cold food 
and would prefer a hot meal for a 
change. 

Even veteran married men come 
acropper on this next one. It’s what 
ballplayers call the half-speed 
pitch. It floats up innocently 
enough: “If you get time at lunch 
today, Dear, stop and pick up 
something for dessert tonight.” 

At first glance this appears to 
be carte blanche, the green light 
and freedom of choice. Uh, uh. 
Consider: 

a. You'd better have time at 
lunch. 

b. She’s dieting, so watch the 
pastries. 

c. She’s just gone off a diet and 
is in the mood for “something 
sweet.” 

d. Isn’t this the same landmine 
that got you into the doghouse the 
last time when you brought home 
the no-cal ice cream? 

Your best bet in this situation is 
to suggest eating out. 

If, as is the case with me,, you 
can inherit the kennel with un- 
breakable lease and never know 
why, may I suggest a fairly effec- 
tive rule of thumb in riding the 
rapids of Femininese. Personally, 
I like the Bob Hope gunslinger 
antidote. In a movie once, Hope 
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was to stalk a gunman down a cow- 
town street and ontdraw him. 
Never having fired a gun, he was 
given elaborate instructions. “If the 
wind is from the west, lean to the 
east and shoot to the right; if the 
wind is from the east, lean to the 
west and shoot to the left.” All 
went well until he drew his gun 
and attempted to effect the in- 
structions. He pretzled himself. 
Same thing on this Femininese 
business. Weigh each word, not as 
it is spoken but as you think it is 
meant to be understood. Remem- 
ber, if the wind is from the east... 

Women, of course, experience 
no difficulty whatever. I have lis- 
tened enthralled to my wife and a 
neighbor carry on two conversa- 
tions simultaneously, juxtaposing 
subjects without turning a_ hair. 
= dialogue went something like 


Wife: Looks like we'll have to 
have Johnny’s tonsils out after all. 

Neighbor: Too bad . . . When? 

Wife: In March . : Do you 
think she really liked them? 

Neighbor: It was love at first 
sight . . . Doctor White, I suppose. 

Wife: I thought they were the 
perfect shade of lilac . . . He said 
they'd have to come out as soon 
as possible. 

Neighbor: Did you see her wear- 
ing them? 

After years of study and mental 
strain I have concluded this ex- 
clusive ability to maintain two con- 
versations simultaneously is based 
on a talent unique in the female 
sex, viz: Total Recall. In the dual 
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conversation instance, it comes into 
play by the facility for remember- 
ing key words on the subject that 
were spoken days—or even weeks 
—before. I have heard my wife 
greet a girl friend she hasn’t seen 
for years and immediately resume 
a conversation where it was dis- 
rupted in 1954. In its more deadly 
aspects this weapon is employed 
with lethal effect against unwary 
husbands. 

More precisely, it is woman’s 
amazing ability to remember exact- 
ly where you were on the night of 
June 13 at 11 o'clock 18 months 
ago—and precisely what you did. 
Like the H-Bomb, there is no 
known defense against it. 

You may, for example, tacitly 
suggest that $5.00 is rather high 
for an item that ordinarily sells for 
$3.95. She will consider: 

“You didn’t bat an eye when you 
spent $15 for the drinks that night 
we went out with the Carsons.” 

You know it has been at least 
18 months since you were out with 
the Carsons and you can’t remem- 
ber a thing about $15.00. However, 
since her batting average in this 
Total Recall thing is .1000 it is 
best not to press the matter. You 
are left with the feeling that you 
are an unfair brute for accusing 
her of mishandling the family fi- 
nances when you are an irresponsi- 
ble spendthrift yourself. It is not 
until you are riding downtown the 
next morning that you will remem- 
ber that the date with the Carsons 
was covered by the company ex- 
pense account since it was. more 
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business than social. 

I once entertained the idea of 
keeping a daily diary and triumph- 
antly employing it as a refutation 
for these frustrating recall situa- 
tions that come in from left field 
to nail my efforts at home plate. 
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But it would never work. She’d re- 
fute my refutation with: “That 
can’t be right because that’s the 
day I bought the chartreuse slip- 
covers. Remember?” 

Let’s quite the kidding. Frankly, 
I don’t know how they do it. 


Many an excellent man is tempted to forget that the best offer- 


ing 
ed in The American Mercury 


he. can make his children is himself. — Henry Neuman, print- 


) 


"Please, dear. He probably won't be handing out 
the Christmas bonus for a couple of days yet” 
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THE FACTS 
ABOUT 
VARICOSE VEINS 


They are common in adults of all ages, sexes and races, 
although they occur three to four times 
as frequently in women as in men 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


/ARY’S FEET hurt so 
much she dread- 

M | ed the coming of 
each night. . Her 

|__|} job as a depart- 
ment store sales- 
lady kept her on her feet most of 
the day and she was starting to 
get terrible cramps in her legs, 


What she dreaded even more 
were the varicose veins that were 
bulging out on her legs. It was 
little wonder that she soon ended 
up in Dr. Lionel Coxe’s office. 
Some of the questions Mary ask- 


ed Dr. Coxe were, “What are vari- 
cose veins?” and “Can they be 
responsible for the general feeling 
of tiredness that I’ve been almost 
constantly suffering from?” 

“The causes of varicose veins,” 
Dr. Coxe told Mary, “are not def- 
initely known. However, they 
can be serious, so self-medication 
of this relatively common condi- 
tion is dangerous. 

“Persons with varicose veins,” 
continued Dr. Coxe, “usually 
complain of aches and cramps in 
the calves of their legs. 
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“Varicose veins of long stand- 
ing lead to discoloration of the 
lower limbs, eczema of the skin, 
and eventually to ulcers. They 
are also liable to attacks of in- 
flammation. Inflammation in vari- 
cose veins may cause serious ill- 
ness, of a recurrent nature, and 
the sufferer loses considerable 
time from work. A slight bruise, 
which under ordinary circum- 
stances would cause no_ incon- 
venience, may lead to a varicose 
ulcer. The ulcer may become 
very large and involve all the 
layers of the leg structures, even 
to the bone, if proper treatment 
is not provided.” 

Fortunately, when early and 
proper treatment of varicose veins 
or varicose ulcers is applied, they 
may be completely cleared up in 
a matter of weeks by a combina- 
tion of surgical skill and the pro- 
ducts of modern scientific re- 
search. But, before we go into 
the surgical and medical treat- 
ment, you should understand even 
more about them. 

‘The word “varicose” comes 
from the Latin word “Varix,” 
meaning “dilated vein,” so “vari- 
cose veins” means that bulge that 
causes irregularity in the contour 
of the skin. They are common in 
adults of all ages, sexes and races 
although they occur three to four 
times as frequently in women as 
in men. They may occur any- 
where in the body's network of 
veins, although they are most 


commonly found in the legs. In 


the legs, varicose veins usually 
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appear on the inner side as soft, 
wormlike swelling under the skin. 

There is evidence that a ten- 
dency to develop varicose veins 
is inherited. But heredity is not 
believed to play the cage st in 
varicose vein formation. ere is 
evidence to the 

lief that mechanical factors 
may lead to varicose veins. 

The function of the veins is to 
return the blood to the heart, the 
arteries carrying the blood from 
the heart. Since the blood com- 
ing from the legs and thighs on its 
way back to the heart courses 
through the veins in the abdomen 
any abdominal tumor or chronic 
chest condition with cough may 
cause an increased backward 
pressure and may be the mechan- 
ical factor responsible for the 
condition. 

Far more common are mechan- 

ical factors associated with occu- 
pations that require heavy lifting 
or constant standing. A high pro- 
portion of the thousands who go 
into hospital operating rooms ev- 
ery year for varicose vein sur- 
gery, is accounted for by sales- 
irls and mothers, nurses and po- 
icemen, barbers and pe. Of 
course, varicose veins of the legs 
frequently occur during preg- 
nancy. Constricting garters and 
tight girdles increase backward 
pressure upon the veins and 
cause or aggravate some cases. 
Accumulation of excess fat is cer- 
tainly a handicap. 

Dr. Coxe prefaced his treat- 
ment of Mary’s varicose veins 
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with a thorough physical examin- 
ation: He wanted to be satisfied 
that no other underlying distur- 
bances were present before he 
looked for the particular factors 
that caused enlarged veins in the 
legs. Though varicose veins are 
found, discomfort in the legs may 
be due to other disorders, such as 
fungus infection or flat feet. 
Elimination of the varicose veins 
in these instances would not give 
Mary the relief. Dr. 
Coxe had to find out if her deep 
circulation was intact, and that 
no disease of the circulatory sys- 
tem was present. 

Dr. Coxe’s treatment was the 
one most often used for varicose 
veins. It did not involve taking 
out the whole length of the 
stretched vessels, but only cutting 
of the main connection between 
them and the deeper leg veins. 
This operation, which is done 
through a small incision at the 
top of the thigh, was only the 
first stage of the treatment. It 
was done in a hospital so that 
plenty of help would be available 
in case of heavy bleeding. But it 
didn’t keep Mary in bed at all 
because local anesthetics were 
used. The vein into which almost 
all of the surface veins flow was 
tied off at its very top, where it 
enters the deep veins of the 
thigh. The small connecting veins 
in the area were found and tied. 

Unfortunately, there is no 
method of restoring varicose veins 
to normal, Treatment in every 
instance is directed to removal of 
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the factors causing varicosities, 
and to eradication of the varicose 
veins. Remember that a varicose . 
vein has ceased to perform its . 
function in the body; many times . 
blood flows through poorly or, 
even in the wrong direction. The , 
first problem is to stop this re-, 
verse flow. If the varicose veins. 
are small it is possible to inject 
them with a number of substanc-.. 
es. These materials are irritating . 
to the walls of the veins and set. 
up a reaction that obliterates the 
vein. An elastic bandage worn. 
snugly about the leg will over- , 
come the backward pressure and 
pooling of blood in the vein and 
prevent some of the swelling that 
accumulates during the day. . 
While these measures do afford . 
some degree of relief, the most, 
severe cases are treated best by 
a combination of surgery, injec-. 
tion and bandaging. ti 
Varicose ulcers are usually 
more serious than varicose veins. , 
They result when the skin served . 
by the swollen veins literally suf- 
fers from malnutrition. In such 
cases, skin becomes discolored 
and breaks down to form a large 
ulcer. Such an ulcer is due to 
actual death of the tissue and re- | 
quires prolonged treatment. The 
brownish patch on the inner side 
of the leg that develops in per-. 
sons with varicose veins is a dan- . 
ger signal. If these areas are, 
ruised or scratched, they fail to,. 
heal and the thin-walled vein is. . 
easil en causing painful . 


blac blue areas. 
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Varicose ulcers are difficult to 
manage. They are slow to heal 
and often patients are confined to 
bed. Recent advances in the con- 
trol of infection have proved of 
value, and- dressings containing 
such antibiotics as penicillin, tyro- 
thricin, or nitrofurans may be 
used with success. To Siem 
healing after infection is con- 
trolled, a paste is applied that 
contains red blood cells. When 
applied to a chronically open 
sore, this preparation appears to 
stimulate the roperties of heal- 
ing to a all e extent. 

The bright fact about varicose 
veins today is that just because 
one has varicose veins he or 
she need not remain uncomfort- 
able indefinitely. Even the worst 
cases now are usually amendable 
to a form of treatment which 
does not involve a serious opera- 
tion or long hospital care. m- 
plications of treatment are not 
common and The 
operations must r. - 
formed to give 
in the hands of a competent sur- 
geon, women may have reasonable 
assurance of being able to wear 
the sheerest of nylons without 
embarrassment soon after proper 
treatment for varicose veins. 

Of even ter importance are 
the latest findings that cases like 
Mary’s and thousands of similar 
victims of varicose veins can be 
effectively prevented by the con- 
scientious performance of recom- 
mended exercises. 

Persons who work at jobs 


which require long standing in 
one position should go out of 
their way to move around fre- 
quently, do a few knee bends, or 
otherwise stimulate the muscles 
which massage blood through the 
deep veins. Tight garters should 
not be worn by women who tend 
toward the development of vari- 
cose veins, or in whose families 
there is a definite heredity to- 
ward them. And, as for those ex- 
ercises, here are instructions from 
U. S. Army Medical Corps litera- 
ture to the foot soldiers whose 

r aching feet can easily pro- 

uce varicose veins: 

Take off your shoes. Lie on 
your back. Hold legs high in the 
air and jiggle the feet rapidl 
with the muscles relaxed or ki 
them in a bicycle-peddling move- 
ment. This exercise flushes out 
the veins, washes waste products 
out of the muscles and relieves 
tiredness of feet and legs. Tired 
feet and legs usually mean con- 
gested veins. Both the tiredness 
and the congestion can be helped 
by this simple exercise. If con- 

estion is never allowed to stretch 
the veins until their valves do not 
work, varicose veins will never 
develop. This is the best solu- 
tion medical science has for the 
prevention of varicose veins. It is 
a simple way of avoiding .untold 
embarrassment, discomfort, and 
substantial medical bills so that 
this exercise could be worthwhile 
to you or anyone concerned 
about varicose veins. 
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Her friends warned her 
about “sibling jealousy” 


Jonathan 
and the 
New Baby 


Condensed from Redbook 
Louise Lee Outlaw 


S$ as the news got 
A around that we were ex- 
ting another baby, - a 
small Flood of warnings began 
to pour in from our friends. 
onathan, our five-year-old, would 
eaten up, they said, with Sib- 
ling Jealousy. We had to pre- 
pare him, they told us, and 
right now was none too soon. 
e ideal approach, they advised, 
was to be casual, cheerful and 
man-to-man. 


“Man-to-man,” my husband 
agreed with enthusiasm. With 
male logic, he added: “Will you 
talk to him tomorrow, honey?” 

The next morning, while * 
than was carefully daubing finger 
paint on the new patio funiture, 
I took off my apron and tried 
to summon a man-to-man mood. 
When I thought I had it, I 
went outside and sat down to 
talk. “Jonathan,” I said brightly, 
“do you know what we're going 
to have soon?” 

“Ammonia?” Jonathan asked 
eagerly. Jonathan is convinced 
that there are three deadly and 
fascinating diseases in the world: 
ammonia, Asiatic foo, and some- 
thing labled chipperitis. 

“No, not ammonia,” I said. 
“We're going to have a baby — 
a brother or a sister for you. Isn’t 
that wonderful!” 

“Is it time for the ice cream 
man?” Jonathan said. 

“Not yet,” I answered patient- 
ly. “You know, with a baby here, 
youll be the big boy of the 
family, Jonathan. The baby won't 
know any of the things you 
know — how to walk, or talk — 
you'll have to help teach it.” 

“Petey says his baby sister 
came from heaven,” Jonathan 
said. “Petey says he wants God’ 
to take her back.” 

It was plain that Petey’s 
parents hadn't done their proper 
spadework against sibling jeal- 
ousy. I let the subject go for the 
moment, but every day I brought 
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the prospective baby into my 
discussions with Jonathan. I point- 
ed out how the baby would be 
“ours” — belonging to Jonathan 
as well as to Mommy and Daddy. 
I said, over and over, that the 
baby would look up to Jonathan 
and want to be just like him, 
because Jonathan was such a big, 
smart, good boy. When I went 
shopping for tiny undershirts 
advice about colors and designs. 

I made no impression. Jona- 
than remained completely unin- 
terested in the baby — or in 
any babies. But how the baby 
got where it was — ah, there 
was a subject to interest a man! 
“In your tummy?” he said de- 
lightedly. “What’s he doing 
there?” 


“Well . . .” I swallowed. “You 
ssc Daddy gave Mommy a little 


“Where did Daddy get the 
seed?” 

“Well . . all daddies have 
— God gives them 
out to all men.” 


“But no girls?” Jonathan per- 
sisted, 


At that point we were inter- 
rupted. Later, I heard Jonathan’s 
voice drifting in from the yard. 
“All right,” he was telling the 
little girl next door, “If you 
won't play gasoline station, I 
won't give you my seed. And 
then you can’t have no baby!” 
That night I said gloomily to 
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my husband, “He’s impossible. 
He's interested only in ee side 
issues—not the baby. He never 
brings up the subject at all. I don’t 
think anything I’ve said has even 
touched him. How can I prepare 
him not to be jealous of the baby 


when he doesn’t even believe 
there is a baby?” 
Jonathan’s father frowned. 


“Maybe we’ve been tackling it the 
wrong way,” he said. “An article 
I was reading last night said 


the older child should work on 
some project connected with the 


The next day Jonathan was 
allowed to help paint the nursery. 
er father gave him a 
ittle brush, a bit of paint, and 
a lot of newspaper. “It takes 
two men to paint this room,” he 
said loudly and quite often. 
“Mighty lucky little baby having 
a brother like you, who knows 
how to paint!” 

Jonathan painted happily for 
the rest of the afternoon. That 
night, when I was putting him 
to bed, I told him how some 
day he could tell his new brother 
or sister how he had painted 
the nursery walls. I waited for 
him to ask some questions about 
the baby. But Jonathan’s face 
was blank, and I thought sud- 
denly, Maybe he won't really be- 
lieve in the baby till he sees 


it — maybe there is no way to 


prepare a child for another child. 

On the way to the. door, I 
almost fell over a stuffed animal. 
“Oh, honey,” I said “you mustn’t 
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leave your things on the floor — 
the doctor said Mommy mustn’t 
bend and pick things up, re- 
member?” 

Jonathan’s voice came soft and 
little. “Mommy, if I was drown- 
ing in a big river and you was 
making the baby and the doctor 
said you couldn’t bend, would 
you pull me out anyway?” 

I stood very still, transfixed 
by his question — a question so 
devious and pitiful that my 
voice caught in my _ throat. 
What he really was saying was: 
Do you love the baby more than 
you love me? 

I took a quick step back to 
his bed. His face was a blurry 
oval in the dark. “Of course I’d 
save you, darling,” I said. “Be- 
cause you're my boy, my Jona- 


than, and I can never sove any- 
one the way I love my Jonathan.” 

“You love me best?” It wasn’t 
really a question — the voice 
was too sleepy, and there was 
a sound of content to it. I 
thought suddenly: How silly to 
be stuffing a child with a million 
extraneous puzzling ideas, and 
forgetting the one thing, the 
only thing he needs to know — 
that he'll be loved forever. 

“Good night, Mister Sibling,” 
I said and pulled the covers up 
around Jonathan’s shoulders. 

“What’s sibling?” my son mur- 
mured drowsily. 

My answer was as unscientific 
as it could be. “Sibling means a 
little monkey just like you,” I 
told him the bedroom 


door. 


Haste to the Wedding 


THE BRIDEGROOM was having a terrible time getting dressed 
for his wedding. Everything went wrong, from the scalding bath 
to the fumbled fixing of his collar and tie. 

Finally he heard the tooting of a horn outside and, stumbling 

' out of the house, he got into the taxi where his best man was wait- 


ing. 


“Hey, take it easy, Mick — don’t be so nervous,” said his friend. 
“Everybody gets married sooner or later. Don’t get so excited!” 

“Who’s excited?” shouted the groom. “Who’s nervous? I’m 
as calm as a cucumber.” Then leaning forward he called out, 


“Where to, driver?”—Irish Digest 


A FRUSTRATED WOMAN is the wife who finds a letter she gave her 
husband to mail six months ago in the coat that has been home ever 
since then to have a button sewed on.—Quin Ryan in Look 
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Basketball’s 


By Dave Warner 


Lighter Side 


George Mikan didn’t want to look conspicuous 


ASKETBALL'S mood never 
was more serious. 

College coaches are divided on 
such vital issues as increasing the 
height of the basket, outlawing 
the zone defense, establishing a 
time limit for taking a shot, re- 
cruiting of players, and protect- 
ing the game from the “goon,” 
the tall player who seems to get 
bigger every year. 

Basketball’s big professional 
circuit, the National Basketball 
Association, always seems to have 
something on the discussion table, 
too, such as how to incorporate 
the most solid franchises under 
one roof, how to secure the best 
financial benefits for players, and 
how to consolidate league har- 
a among owners. 


e high school version of the 


game first invented as a condi- 
tioner between football and base- 
ball seasons has its serious prob- 
lems too. 

One of the reasons all these 
puzzles are present is because the 
sport just keeps getting more and 
more popular. It’s beyond the 
boast fant the game is our most 
actively competitive sport. The 
issue now seems to be one of 
proper control lest the monster 
aaied to a point where it must be 

unted down. Remember those 
dark college basketball scandal 
days a few years back? They 
left some indelible marks: on the 
ame. Many influential lovers of 

e sport are ceaselessly trying to 
see that doesn’t happen again. 

So much for the somber view. 


With it all, basketball, the only 
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BASKETBALL’S LIGHTER SIDE 


thoroughly American born rt, 
has a ‘ighter side. 

Here’s a starter. Mike Mazurki 
is more famous these days as a 
wrestler and a Holl movie 
actor. Once, though, he was a 

ood enough basketball player to 
ve captained Manhattan Col- 
had a littl 
The angers a little cere- 
: e dressing room just 
before they took the floor for the 
first game on the schedule and 
then Mike led his team onto the 
court. As they headed for the 
bench, he joined a group of offi- 
cials, then rejoined his coach and 
the starting five. 

“Nice work, Mike,” said the 
coach. Mike looked at him grate- 
fully. “What do I do now, 
coach?” he asked. “You know 
what we always do before a 
game, Mike,” he said tartly. “We 
say a prayer. Now, as captain of 
the team, it’s your job to lead us 
in prayer.” 

Mazurki looked thunderstruck. 
He was so excited at opening 
game, plus the thrill of his: team- 
mates wanting him as captain, 
that he just went blank. He 
couldn’t recall a single prayer. 

Then, as the officials started to 
walk over to the Manhattan ‘hud- 
dle to see what was holding up 
the game, Mike was reprieved. A 

at light dawned. Bowing his 

ead, he gravely whispered: 
“Fellers . . . we will now all say 
gracel” 

Duquesne’s great player Sihugo 
Green once had a starry night 


against Niagara University in. a 
big tournament game. A reporter 
ed Green if he had been “up” 
for that particular game. 
“Up?” Sihugo rejoined, “you bet 
ur life I was ‘up.’ I was 
so much I didn’t sleep a 
last night just thinking about this 
ame 


When Everett Case, coach of 
North Carolina State, brought his 
team to New York for a tourna- 
ment one year, he had a reunion 
with old coaching confrere, Clair 
Bee, formerly of Long Island 
University. 

“Clair,” Ev began, “if my Ca- 
rolina State team takes this tour- 
ney, the governor will probably 
erect a monument to the team. 

Clair Bee turned to his friend, 
who used to take lots of kiddin 
due to the number of “pseudo 
rebels on the team (in this case 
there were five boys from Indi- 
ana on the squad) with this re- 
ply: “No doubt of it... but 
tell me. The governor of which 
state, North Carolina or Indi- 
ana?” 

George Mikan was among the 
greatest of all-time basketball 
players. But when he first turned 
out for practice at DePaul Uni- 
versity he was one of the clum- 
siest. 

“Do you have a uniform, son?” 
the coach asked. 

“Yes sir. All but the shoes, 
that is,” George said. 

“Well, Ill dig up a pair for 

ou. What size do you wear?” 

Mikan blushed self-consciously. 
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“Fifteen or 16. But do me 
a favor, will you. Make it 15's. 
I don’t want to look conspicu- 
ous. 

Dick McGuire came out of 
Brooklyn’s St. John’s University 
to become one of the great play- 
makers in the pro game in which 
at 6-foot even he is considered 

e n n 
ball for a short time, 
neck looking up at some of those 
who approached seven 
eet, a newspaperman asked him 
what he thought of pro ball. 

“I don’t know,” Dick said, “the 
ball hasn’t come down to me 
yet.” 
Notre Dame was having a ter- 
rible time of it against a Big Ten 
rival. During halftime intermis- 
sion, the coach gave the boys a 
fierce tongue-lashing. He started 
at one end of the dressing room 
and followed right through, call- 
ing each one by name and speci- 


Finally he came to a second 
stringer named Marty Peters. 
roared the coach, “even 
you k terrible tonight. Now, 
just what have you got to say for 

urself?” And he stared at the 

y with an eye that transfixed. 


But Marty just stared right 
back as he said. “Only & 


coach. I haven't gotten into the 
e yet. 

Rupp, the successful 

coach of the University of Ken- 

tucky basketball team, is one of 

the most controversial, colorful 

figures in sports. 

Not too many seasons back he 
was accused of raiding the Bi 
Ten area for talent to take back 
to the Bluegrass State. Short! 
afterward he -was invited to spud 
at a dinner in Ohio, deep in Bi 
Ten country. The chairman call- 
ed on Rupp, asking him wha 
his subject was to be. “My text,” 
replied Rupp, noted for his Bibli- 
me | quotations in times of stress, 


ing j exactly what was “will be: ‘A Carpet Bagger in 
each, the Holy Land.’ ” 
oo 98 


A 3-YEAR-OLD girl was riding in a taxi cab with her mother when 
she pointed to the Negro driver and asked, “Mommie, why is he 
so black?” The mother, seeing the man’s shoulders tense, hastily 
searched for the right words to satisfy both her companions. She 
said, “God makes people as He makes flower gardens, so the world 
will be more colorful. Some of us are white, some brown, some 
black, some yellow — and there are variations of all these shades. 
That makes us all the more interesting to look at, don’t you agree?” 
The little girl nodded, and as they left the cab the driver said, 
“Ma’am, when my little girl gets big enough to ask me why some 
people are so white, I'll be happy to know what to tell her.” 


—Ladies Home Journal 
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Emmy winner Jane Wyatt raises her real children 
as successfully as she does her reel children 


Mother Knows Best 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 
Gaspard St. Onge 


ELEVISION STAR Jane Wyatt 
presents a prime example 
of skillfully blended high 

society and hoi polloi. 

This does not mean that she has 
blended the two elements in equal 
parts. High society is, and probably 
always will be, her trademark, her 
way of life. 

Jane’s mother is a Van Rensse- 
laer, the very top layer of the East’s 
upper crust. Her father was a Wall 
Street broker. Jane herself, as a 
youngster, often was the guest of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelts at Hyde 
Park. She also was on social terms 
with other great names in the East. 
Poise, charm, dignity and gracious 
manner found expression in 
personality. 

She was educated at fashionable 
Chapin School and Barnard Col- 
lege in New York. Her name was 


in the Social Register. For recrea- 
tion there was the Metropolitan 
Opera, Carnegie Hall, or a yacht 
cruise 


But all that was in the days of 
her childhood and teens. There 
were different days ahead. 

In 1929 the stock market crashed 
and Jane’s father lost everything. 
Jane, who had studied two years 
at Barnard, left school to join the 
Berkshire Players in Massachusetts. 

Among the haute monde she had 
known all her life there was con- 
siderable eyebrow lifting and a few 
tsk! tsk! The theater was not quite 
proper. Jane’s name was dropped 
from the Social Register. 

To all of which Jane thumbed 
her pretty little retrousse nose and 
decided to pull herself up by her 
boot-straps. From the Berkshire 
Players the road led to Broadway, 
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to stardom in the movies, and to a 
stellar role in TV’s Father Knows 
Best, first on CBS, then on NBC 
and now back on CBS. It also led 
to the pinnacle all TV stars aspire 
to—an Emmy award. 

What led to success in the face 
of defeat? This lovely lady, who 
breathes culture and refinement, 
also packs a two-fisted punch when 
the occasion demands. 

Today, at the height of her ca- 
reer, Jane Waddington Wyatt de- 
lights in scrubbing floors, waxing 
linoleum, spading the garden, prun- 
ing the fruit trees, and doing other 
arduous tasks that persons in her 
position generally leave to their 
servants. 

This is not a publicity gimmick. 
In her kitchen cupboards are rows 
of jars filled with jelly and jam she 
made from the kumquats and 
guavas growing on the trees she 
planted in her back yard. 

This is the strength and stamina 
that has enabled Jane to struggle to 
the top and weather four seasons 
of a television series in which she 
brings up three children while 
rearing her two real ones. 

A season’s work includes the 
filming of 36 shows in all of which 
Jane has a starring role. It also in- 
cludes guest appearances on other 
networks whenever her schedule 
permits. 

There is a quality Jane strives 
for and to which she attributes her 
success. 

“An actress succeeds,” she says, 
“to the extent that her audience 
believes in her. Her talent must be 


such that her art traps the emotions 
of those she entertains. But there 
is more to it than talent. There are 
a number of other things hard to 
define. 

“Some great actresses have it. I 
think Audrey Hepburn has it. 
When she appears, a new presence, 
a different something is on the 
stage. The audience feels it. 

“Here is another point about 
which a lot of people are unaware. 
An actress before the cameras must 
think only about the characters and 
situations she is portraying. If her 
mind strays to another subject, that 
subject will be reflected in the 
picture. 

“This is a little odd, because on 
stage before a live audience, where 
distracting thoughts would seem 
more likely to be felt, I remember 
more than once doing Shakespeare 
while wondering what we were 
going to have for dinner. And no 
one noticed any distraction.” 

There is still another factor re- 
sponsible for Jane Wyatt’s success. 
And she doesn’t hesitate to talk 
about it. 

“My Catholic faith has done a 
great deal for me. It has made de- 
cisions for me at times when I 
found it difficult to decide. It has 
taught me the value of discipline— 
in my work as an actress and in the 
performance of my duties as a wife 
and mother. My faith in God has 
helped me to have faith in man. It 
has helped me to live with and 
tolerate the everyday strains and 
stresses. It has taught me the val- 
ue of good example.” 
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Jane can point to her ancestry 
where good example yielded good 
results, 

“You know,” she says, “my great 
grandfather and my great-great 
grandfather were Episcopalian min- 
isters. My maternal grandfather 
and grandmother, who were Van 
Rensselaers, were converted to the 
Catholic faith, and then by good 
example and wise counsel, con- 
verted all of their brothers and sis- 
ters. One of these brothers later 
became a Jesuit priest.” 

But the conversions did not end 
there. On one of her visits to the 
Roosevelt home in the thirties, 
ie was introduced to a_ stock 

roker from New York, Los Ange- 
les and Florence, Italy. His name 
was Edgar B. Ward. He was a 
Harvard graduate, fond of music, 
tennis and fishing. Says Jane: 

“He had charm, humor and 
goodness. I fell in love with him. 
We were married at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, by Bishop Aloysius Gerken. 
We honeymooned in the moun- 
tains. Then we returned to work. 
And the years passed.” 

And Edgar B. Ward, who had 
always been a non-Catholic, re- 
mained one. Jane by that time, had 
made a name for herself on Broad- 
way, appearing with Charles 
Laughton, Louis Calhern, Osgood 
Perkins and other great names of 
the stage. She had succeeded Mar- 
garet Sullivan in Dinner at Eight 
which ran for six months in New 
York and Chicago. She had also 
played with Laughton in his Shake- 
spearean repertory group. She had 
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appeared with Vincent Price and 
Frederic March. 

Then Hollywood crooked its 
finger and Jane was chosen for a 
starring role with Ronald Coleman 
in one of the great pictures of all 
time, Lost Horizon. The picture 
was seen by more than 50,000,000 
people. 

She had other starring roles in 
Boomerang, Pitfall, No Minor 
Vices, Bad Boy, Canadian Pacific, 
Task Force, With All My Love, 
Criminal Lawyer, and others. Jane 
was riding high. She savored the 
winy smell of success. There was 
just one thorn. She was married to 
a non-Catholic. 

Then one Sunday morning at 
Mass her pastor announced that a 
retreat would start the following 
week. Jane asked her husband to 
make the retreat. He did. Let her 
tell you what happened. 

“Edgar came back after several 
days and I met him at the door. He 
was a little pale. He looked tired. 
He didn’t say a word at first, mere- 
ly lifted his hands to show me a 
rosary he was trying to say. Then 
he said he wanted to see our pas- 
tor. 

“I flung my arms around him in 
an ecstasy of joy for I knew that 
my husband’s heart and mind had 
accepted my faith. That was the 
most wonderful, the most rap- 
turous, the most never-to-be-for- 
gotten moment of my life. 

“The days and weeks that fol- 
lowed were winged with delight. I 
still remember how odd and 
strange, even a little unreal, it 
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seemed to be teaching a grown 
man to, say the ‘Our Father’ and 


the ‘Hail Mary’ as one would a 
child. But it. was a wonderful 


strangeness and today it’s a beauti- 


ful memory— one the years will 


never erase. 
Jane’s_ children are another 


source of her joys. Watching her 


and her 21-year-old son Christo- 
pher discuss a number of subjects 
from model planes to movies and 
television, a stranger is impressed 
by the faint Mona Lisa smile that 
suffuses her countenance as her 
son speaks, the occasional nod of 
approval, the helping word here 
and there, the gradual change in 
expression to that of a madonna ad- 
miring her child. 

One senses at once the bond of 
love and affection—deep, strong, 
rooted in goodness. 

There is another element that 
shapes the lives of her children. It 
is responsibility. 

“Parents have to accept respon- 
sibility,” says Jane. “This may 


. sound trite, but it’s true. Children 


want their parents to exert author- 
ity. It’s a natural desire on the part 


of the child.” 


Jane takes a dim view of the 
popular attitude that a mother 
should be a “chum” or “companion” 
to her children but not exert moth- 
erly authority. “This is wrong and 
no fancy alibis or explanations can 
make it right,” she says. “The chil- 
dren themselves resent this atti- 
tude. It puts upon their shoulders 
the difficulty of making decisions 
they are not equipped to make. It 
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makes children wonder. It leads to 
fear and disquiet. 

“A man or woman accepting the 
lot of married life, should also ac- 
cept all it entails. This does not 
mean, however, that children 
should be denied the opportunity 
to choose and select, to have their 
say, when and where their deci- 
sions will be consistent with good 
behavior.” 

Another popular opinion with 
which she takes’ spirited objection 
is that the school should be respon- 
sible for the child’s behavior. And 
her husband agrees. 

“The school can never do it,” 
says Mr. Ward. “No matter how 
good a school the child attends — 
give him the best teachers, the best 
equipment, the best of everything 
— and the child will be a failure if 
guidance and understanding and 
discipline are not exercised in his 
home.” 

The 1l-room, three-bath, Eng- 
lish style home which the Wards 
occupy in West Hollywood, reflects 
their taste and charm, the gracious 
life they lead. Their large rectangu- 
lar living room is white-walled with 
a coved white ceiling. The room 
has severe, classic Grecian lines, 
tempered by modern art in which 
pink, rose, pale blue blend superb- 
ly with the surroundings. A white 
marble fireplace gives the room 
warmth, literally and figuratively. 

A large, airy kitchen explains 
Jane’s delight in kitchen chores. 

But for rumpus time, for the 
evening snack, for a bit of boyish 
horseplay, the family moves to the 
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patio and the backyard. Here the 
harboring branches of a lovely old 
sycamore shade the brick patio, the 
chaise lounge and the luncheon 
table. 

Here also are the fruit trees — 
avocados, guavas and kumquats, 
wonderful for what they provide to 
eat, but a source of trouble when 
the boys went through their model 
plane days. 

Here also are flowers of every 
description and a lawn, which like 
their front lawn, is green velvet 
right out of a seed catalogue. 

Christopher only recently com- 
pleted his service in the Army and 
returned to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to finish his 
engineering course. 

“When Christopher was a child,” 
his mother points out, “he was for- 
ever asking me to read ‘Alice In 
Wonderland’ to him. I think the 
mathematical urge was in him 
then. As you probably know, the 
author of ‘Alice In Wonderland,’ 
Lewis Carrol, was a mathematician. 

“Today Christopher revels in 
math and science at M.I.T. On the 
other hand he is bored by English 
and the associated subjects. 

“Michael now is just the oppos- 
ite. He is 15 and attending Ports- 
mouth Priory, a Benedictine school 
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in Rhode Island. Before going to 
the Priory, Michael attended’ St. 
Victor’s Parochial school here in 
Los Angeles, the same school Chris- 
topher had attended. Michael 
wants nothing to do with math. 
Algebra and geometry are puzzles 
he can’t understand. Foreign lan- 
guages, Latin especially, he finds 
easy. But music is his heart and 
soul. 

“The piano, which his father 
plays, is Michael’s favorite, al- 
though he plays the violin well and 
formerly played that instrument in 
his school orchestra. 

“When the children are home 
and we all get around the piano we 
have a lot of fun, especially when 
I try to sing. When I was young I 
had a secret ambition to become an 
opera star. It’s a little ridiculous 
when you consider that I ean hard- 
ly carry a tune. Michael, who has 
absolute pitch, must get his musical 
talent from his father. 

“There is no question but that 
his career will be in music. Just 
what phase, we don’t know yet.” 

But be it music or math or model 
planes that occupy their attention, 
this family is tempered with a 
touch of the spunk that helped 
Jane Wyatt scale the heights of 


success. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Jay Sullivan of Oklahoma City came into the 
house scratching his chest and when his mother asked him what 
the matter was he told her there was a bug in his shirt. “Let me get 
it out,” the worried mother said. “Oh, no,” quickly responded Jay, 
“he’s a friend of mine.”—Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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The author of the best known 
secular poem about Christmas 


wasn’t proud of having written it 


INIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Aa sociaL gather- 
ing, seven persons were asked to 
choose the best known secular 
poem dealing with Christmas. All 
of them named “Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” Yet only one 
person knew the name of its au- 
thor, and that was a young lady 
in charge of the local library. 
All this is not as strange as it 
may seem. The author of the poem, 
Clement Clarke Moore, was not 
particularly proud of having writ- 
ten it, since in 1822 it was quite 
unheard of that a distinguished 
professor of Greek and Hebrew 


The American 


Condensed from The American Mercury 


William C. Skeath 


should be found writing foolish 
verse for childrén. 

The poem first appeared De- 
cember 23, 1823, in the Troy, 
N.Y. Sentinel, having been sent 
unsigned and without the author's 
knowledge. 

On Christmas Eve, 1822, after 
the children were “all safely tuck- 
ed in their beds,” Moore sat alone 
by the fire in his “Chelsea” home, 
reviewing the events of the day. 
A large part of the afternoon had 
been consumed in shopping for a 
Christmas turkey. He had met old 
Jan Duyckinck, who sometimes 


December, °57), American Mercury 
Magazine, Inc., . 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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served as handy man at the Moore 
household. 
Pe was a talkative old fellow, 
of the folk tales and lore of his 
native Holland and today Jan had 
spent much of Moore’s time taik- 
ing about Christmas in Holland. 
If,reflected 
Moore,Saint 
Nicholas should 
come tonight, he 
would be like 
Jan, plump and 
jolly, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, 
and would be 
smoking a little 
bit of a pipe. The 
picture which 
arose in his mind 
fascinated him. 
After meditating 
for a moment he 
dipped his quill in the ink and 
wrote his impression. 

“It will amuse the children to- 
morrow morning,” thought Moore. 
And so, on Christmas morning, he 
read the verses to the family. The 
children, and the older folk as well, 
loved them. And since then éach 
succeeding generation of children 
has listened eagerly as their par- 
ents have read the enchanting story 
of the visit of their favorite saint 
to the home of Clement Clarke 
Moore. 

But who sent the poem to the 
Troy Sentinel without the author’s 
knowledge? That Christmas of 
1822, the Moore home entertained 
a guest for the holidays. Spending 
the season with her friends was a 


daughter of the Rev. David Butler, 
rector of the Episcopal church at 
Troy, N.Y. She was as delighted 
with the poem as were the chil- 
dren and before leaving the Moore 
residence she rescued the poem 
from the pigeon-hole where Moore 
had tossed _ it, 
copied the verses 
and took them 
home to Troy 
with her. The fol- 
lowing autumn, 
unknown to Dr. 
Moore, she sent 
the poem to Or- 
ville L. Bailey, 
the editor of the 
Sentinel. Bailey 
was captivated 
with it and print- 
ed it on Decem- 
ber 23, 1823, 
under the title “A Visit From Saint 
Nicholas.” He made this comment: 
“We do not know to whom we are 
indebted for this description of that 
unwearied patron of children, but, 
from whom ever it may have come, 
we hereby give thanks for it.” 

Readers were immediately en- 
thusiastic about the stanzas and 
each Christmas the desire to know 
the author became increasingly ur- 
gent. Finally, in 1829, Miss Butler 
revealed that she had sent the 
poem to the Sentinel and that the 
author was living in New York 
City. In an issue of the Troy 
Budget on December 25, 1838, 
Moore’s authorship estab- 
lished. 

But it was not until 1844 that 
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Moore, very reluctantly, consented 
to include the poem in a book he 
was publishing. He seemed to feel 
that to have written verses which 
described the saint as having “a 
little round belly which shook, 
when he laughed, like a bowlful 
of jelly!” was beneath the dignity 
of the writer of a ponderous He- 
brew Lexicon, to say nothing of 
other erudite volumes. 

Moore died on July 16, 1863, 
five. days short of being 85 years 
old. Buried first at Newport, R. I., 
in 1890 his remains were taken to 


Trinity Cemetery, N.Y. There his 
body rests near his father. 

The world-beloved poem, writ- 
ten for his children, is his one 
claim to immortality. Of the many 
learned and varied works which 
he published “Night Before Christ- 
mas” alone remains. His simple 
verses captured the hearts of chil- 
dren and adults. Now after 136 
years, children still listen to the 
enchanting words of the fantasy 
describing the visit of their favor- 
ite saint on “The Night Before 
Christmas.” 


“Aw, honey, you shouldn't have! 


You gift wrap 


all the Christmas bills!” 
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Report on a stimulating 
television production that 
gave parents a chance to 
ask themselves “why” 


THE WHYS OF 


WISE PARENTHOOD | 


Condensed from Grail 


Heinz Kuehn 


N UNUSUAL television pro- 

gram had made people 

think. More than 350 

letters sent to Chicago’s 

Channel 11 testified to this fact. 

The Whys of Wise Parenthood 
was an hour-long program, a ser- 
ies of info discussions on 
family life and parenthood. It 
appeared last spring on four con- 
secutive Thursdays, and its four 
themes were: “Why the Father?” 
“Why the Mother?” “Why the 
Child?” “Why the Family?” 

The parents who participated 
in this program were invited 
without regard to cultural. back- 
ground, race, creed, size of fam- 
ily, or age. Their only common 
bond was that they were parents. 
Twenty-five couples took part. 


Grail (September, 
‘ ‘tes. Melnrad, Ind. 


St. 


Discussion leader was Dr. Her- 
bert Ratner, public health direc- 
tor of Oak Park, Ill., and associate 
clinical professor of preventive 
medicine and public health at the 
cago. His background — i- 
author — as well as his wide ex- 
perience with up discussions, 
made him well suited for his task. 

“It is not the purpose of this 
program,” a promotion piece stat- 
ed, “to give parents one more 
piece of ‘expert advice,’ but rath- 
er to help them to regain their 
confidence in their own ‘expert- 
ness’ as parents. 

“It is a parent’s ative—as 
well as his God- social 
responsibility—to the world’s 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 59 
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best authority on the rearing of 
his own child. He, as no other, 
has the om tench to know his 
child’s individuating traits and, in 
the light of principles that apply 
to children, to individually 

ide his child to a mature and 
secure adulthood with consequent 
benefits to self, family, friends 
and society. 

“The goal of this program,” 
the folder continued, “is to pro- 
mote optimum emotional health 
for the individual as an infant, 
child, and pre-adult, so that to- 
day’s children, tomorrow’s adults, 
may not merely live, but live 
well; and to convert the ‘chore’ 
of parenthood into an enlighten- 
ed and fruitful experience . . . to 
offer nts the opportunity to 
strengthen their natural ental 
instincts and intuitions and to re- 
discover common sense through 
the utilization of man’s common 
experience.” 

To announce a TV program 
with a philosophy and a goal was 
in itself a novelty in this medi- 
um’s history. Even more unusu- 
al was the organization of parent- 
viewer home discussion groups 
throughout the communities of 
metropolitan Chicago. These 
home discussion groups were to 
continue the discussions that had 

in the TV studio. They 
consisted of informal gatherings 
of friends, neighbors or acquain- 
tances who had agreed to jointly 
view and discuss the Whys of 
Wise Parenthood. The home dis- 
cussion groups were requested to 


December 
send a summ of the main 


points of their discussion to the 
Station. 

Well in advance of the actual 
broadcast, the at-home viewers 
were prepared for the Hows and 
Whys of this unusual TV pro- 
gram by this curiosity-arousing 
announcement: 

“If you own a television set 
want happiness fo 
your children and yourself .. . if 
you have friends who enjoy dis- 
cussing the mysteries of parent- 
hood . . . then, become a host 
couple for an exciting . . . new 
audience participation . . . 
stay-in-the-home television series: 
The Whys of Wise Parenthood.” 

The discussions were complete- 
ly unrehearsed. Neither my wife 
nor myself (who participated in 
three programs), nor any other 
couple received any advance keys 
or clues to the studio proceedings 
outside of the points covered in 
the announcement folder. Ac- 
cordingly, the give and take in 
question and answer, agreement 
and disagreement, objection and 
ates was lively, spontaneous, 

of unexpected turns, often 
mingled with laughter. It was 
truly representative of the diver- 
gent opinions and different ex- 
periences of ple who had 
never seen before and 
had met for the first time to dis- 
cuss problems common to them 


The father’s role as breadwin- 
ner was one of the main topics 


during the Why the Father? ses- 
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sion. “Well, in what way is the 
father necessary?” asked Dr. 
Ratner. 

“He has to support the family.” 

“You mean, give them board 
and lodging. I want you to re- 
member that this is what Alcatraz 
offers—not only for childhood, but 
for life.” 

Under Dr. Ratner’s coaxing, 
the father’s responsibility was 
broadened so as to include his 
role as educator. A typical ex- 
change on this point: Father: 
“Well, let’s see. First is to sup- 
port the family, and then to pre- 
pare the child to go ahead in life 
so that he will be ready to take 
his place.” Dr. Ratner: “To sup- 
family—just a hum- 

existence.” 

More essential and loftier no- 
tions of fatherhood were introduc- 
ed into the discussion by this re- 
mark: “I think,” one of the fath- 
ers proposed, “in order to answer 
the basic question of a father, 
you have to get to the point of 
what is a good father? A good 
father isn’t judged by how much 


money he is making, or how 
much money he is bringing 
home, but more on how muc 


love he’s giving the children and 
how much love the children are 
giving him. And this basic com- 
panionship is one of the things 
that make a good father.” 

The Why the Mother? discus- 
sion centered on the problem of 
the working mother — whether 
working for additional family in- 
come or community organizations 


—and the desire of today’s house- 
wife to spend a good part of her 
time out of the home, away from 
husband and children. 

The women presented their o 
posing viewpoints with 
able strength of conviction, 
which resulted in an extremely 
lively and colorful discussion. 

“I think,” one mother contend- 
ed, “the more the woman inter- 
ests herself in things that lie out- 
side the home, even at a time 
when her children are little, the 
happier she is going to be and 
the happier the children are go- 
ing to be eventually.” 

But there was an_ equall 
strong defense of the mothers 
staying in the home: “Well, 
speaking of being important and 
getting into the outside world, I 
think being important to your 
children and to your husband is 
the most important thing, and if 
you are important to them, then 
nothing else really matters. And 
as far as getting to see the out- 
side world and the outside inter- 
ests, frankly, I don’t think chil- 
dren are particularly interested in 
what is going on in the outside 
world—only their own little world 
—and their little world includes 
the mother.” 

The sessions on Why _ the 
Child? and Why the Family? fol- 
lowed the pattern of the preced- 
ing discussions. Three statements 
made during the discussion on 
Why the Child? are particularly 
representative of the prevailing 
intellectual climate: 
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“I think most husbands, when 
they become fathers, get an in- 
itial bang out of becoming a fa- 
ther, particularly handing out 
cigars and being a big-timer. But 
I think very rapidly for the fath- 
er it becomes a pretty horrible 
catastrophe. He loses sleep. He 
becomes a second-class citizen in 
the home. His mother-in-law 
moves in and gives a hand to 
everybody, including him. The 
initial glow wears off pretty fast.” 

“You must admit that the chil- 
dren really relieve the monotony 
of marriage.” 

“The child gives the se an 
opportunity to w and mature. 
And in our children, in 
sacrificing our own ego, or our 
own feeli a little, if we do 
this and So it wholeheartedly, 
without thinking too deliberately 
about it, we grow ourselves.” 

Did the Whys of Wise Parent- 
hood succeed in exposing people’s 
misconceptions, unveiling eir 
subterfuges, and stimulating them 
into thinking about their respon- 
sibilities as parents? If the un- 
— of those 
who participated in the m 
series and watched 
their homes are a reliable yard- 
stick for the measure of its suc- 
cess, the program achieved its 
goal. Many groups reported that 
they had continued the studio 
discussions until long after mid- 
night. In one case the hostess even 
forgot to serve the carefully pre- 
pared refreshments. 

There were, of course, also let- 
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Note. The program series 
The Whys of Wise Parent- 
hood has been cinescoped in 
16 mm. sound film with the 
thought in mind that other 
communities may use it for 
showings to interested pre- 
organized groups, without 
duplication of expense and 
energy. Requests should be 
directed to Dr. Herbert Rat- 
ner, Public Health Director, 
Box 31, Oak Park, Illinois. 


ters of sharp criticism and dis- 
agreement. But the very fact that 
these protests were voiced prov- 
ed that the program had reached 
these viewers jn a critical sphere 
of their personal lives. 

“Let’s not expect miracles in a 
45 or 50-minute discussion,” Dr. 
Ratner had pointed out in his 
opening remarks for the first ses- 
sion, “when we're talking about 
such a profound question as Why 
the Father? It really would take 
hours to get down below the sur- 
face of this question. We will 
come up with answers. But I 
think what is a miracle tonight 
is that you and many others are 
taking an hour or more off from 
your busy lives to really reflect 
on Why the Father? Aristotle has . 

inted out that wonder is the 
of knowledge, and if 
you stop wondering, you will © 
never end up with knowledge. 
The question, as you know, is 
father to the answer.”. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


TALKS WITH JESUS, Sister 
Mary Evelyn, S.N.D. de N., St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall 
St., Paterson, N. J. $1.25. 

Meditation for very young chil- 
dren seems to be a unique idea. 
Yet, this illustrated book presents 
the rosary mysteries in so simple 
and elementary a fashion that 
youngsters old enough to under- 
stand and to love are old enough 
to learn how to meditate. 


ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS 
HEART, Francis X, Connolly, Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
$1.95. 

“A joyous heart is more easily 
made perfect than one that is cast 
down,” said St. Philip Neri. In this 
story the joyous heart of a saint is 
exposed for the admiration and 
imitation of teenagers. Maybe we 
can’t all be saints, but all of us 
can endeavor to overflow with the 
joy and grace of Jesus and Mary. 
And God, according to Father 
Philip, can more easily sanctify 
those who rejoice in Him. The 
loveliest part of this story comes 
at the end where Philip embraces 
Our Lady, and is cured by her, to 
die later of a heart enlarged by 
Divine Love. 


ADVENTUROUS LADY, Doro- 


thy Grant, P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
12 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
$2.50. 

Margaret Brent of Maryland, a 
refugee from England, took many 
of the responsibilities assigned to 
Giles Brent, her brother. She 
quelled a mutiny single-handed, 
protected an Indian princess, and 
was appointed executrix for the 
estate of Governor Leonard Cal- 
vert. All this done by a woman in 
the 163040 American colonies, a 
Catholic woman who played a 
leading role in Maryland colonial 
affairs. The background historical 
research has been carefully done. 


ST. DOMINIC SAVIO, Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Gillooly, Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1, 
N. Y. $2.95. 

Of this beautiful story, the last 
few chapters are the most beauti- 
ful. They tell of the 14-year-old 
schoolboy’s final ascent to sanctity. 
somehow the boy managed to steal 
into union with God the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and from 
there on in the Holy Spirit filled 
him with light, wisdom, knowledge 
and understanding which literally 
whizzed him along the road to God. 
In this life we can see clearly ex- 
emplified the fact that if we will 
contribute only one per cent of 
effort to our own sanctification, 
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God will give the other 99 per cent 
of goodness and grace. 


OUR CHILDREN AND OUR- 
SELVES, Etienne de Greef, Clon- 
more and Reynolds, Ltd., Dublin, 
Ireland. 

In chapters one and two Doctor 
de Greef makes statements which 
can be challenged from various 
viewpoints, but which appear to 
be his basic philosophical tenets. 
He writes, for instance, that “a 
normal child will always be at- 
tached to its mother, even if she 
is unworthy of its affection. If it 
hates her, then it is because it 
has biological defects.” But if the 
passions of love and hate are con- 
ditioned by biology, do we have 
free will? A few lines further on 
we read, “Serious family hatreds 
are only to be found in neuropa- 
thic types, and such hatreds would 
exist even if the mother and father 
were perfect.” If so, are some chil- 
dren physiologically conditioned 
to hate? Moreover, from experi- 
ence with delinquent girls, this re- 
viewer can state that youngsters 
who have suffered much at the 
hands of inadequate and even 
criminal parents, often hate these 
parents. Yet, these children do 


not need psychiatric treatment, 
but do respond to wholesome liv- 
ing conditions with normal social 
contacts under the guidance of 
adequate adults. Further on, the 
author remarks on an “intellectual 
and moral inferiority, which is 
transmitted from father to son 
like the shape of the forehead, the 
color of the eyes and the organic 
characteristicts.” If a moral in- 
feriority can be inherited, then is 
the soul biologically conceived? 
In view of various philosophical 
problems of this type, parents are 
advised not to buy this book. 


WONDERLAND, Rev. J. M. 
Scott, S. J., Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, IIl. 

This extraordinary book de- 
scribes the marvels of God’s won- 
ders all about us in language 
sharpened by originality, e.g., 
“The valentines that God sends us 
are sculptured in granite, and in- 
scribed in beauty,” or “Imagina- 
tion is the headlight on the train 
of tomorrow.” The photography is 
sharp, the writing clear and excit- 
ing. This book should be a delight 
to boys and girls from grade seven 
on up, while adults should find it 
a pleasure and a challenge. 


A SIXTH-GRADE pupil of mine volunteered to prepare a special 
composition about the buffalo. (We were studying the develop- 
ment of the West and the importance of wildlife conservation.) 
Here is what he wrote: “The buffalo is a very powerful animal, 
more powerful than an ox. In the war of 1812, the buffalo was an 
important base of military and naval operations against the British. 
In two raids, the British burned the larger part to the ground. 
After the war, the buffalo was rebuilt in 1818. Growth was slow 
until after the completion of the Erie Canal. In 1832, the buffalo 
had a population of 10,000.” — Parents’ Magazine 
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PREVIEW 
of the JANUARY issue 


BEGINNING A NEW SERIES OF ARTICLES 


Those who will be receiving the January issue of The 
Family Digest as the first issue of a Christmas gift subscrip- 
tion will be just in time to start a new series of articles 
about marriage. Condensed from the new book “To Marry, 
With Love,” the articles are written in the realization that 
marriage is not the end but the beginning of a love affair, 
and dedicated to the proposition that marriage can be dis- 
cussed with a smile as well as a clinical frown. 


These articles will be for “the married” and those “who 
are about to be.” For both groups they will offer an honest 
and frank appraisal! of all that the married state can be. As 
a change from the sometimes over-serious and over-pious 
treatises on the state of matrimony, the articles will be as welcome 
as a fresh spring breeze. Their sparkling conversational style 
will belie, without sugarcoating, their serious intent. 


This article, of course, is only one of many excellent family 
articles in next month’s issue. Young mothers will especially 
be interested in reading “What Mothers Should Know About 
Measles,” “The Stork Didn’t Bring Snowy’s Puppies” (the story of 
how one mother taught her three-year-old daughter some basic 
facts of life), and “Are You an Impulse Buyer?” Fathers will be 
interested in an article about the sportswriter Red Smith and an- 
other about family courage. And both parents will want to read 
Pa Parents Are” and “Rosalind Russeli—the Disciplined 

adcap.” 


These and other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Our Sunday Visitor's Exclusive Assortment 


21 Lovely Cards in Full Geter .%. « only $1.00 


Here are 21 outstanding cards in full color which you will be 
roud to send in your name to friends and relatives. These - | 
istinctive Catholic cards will merit a place of honor in’ a, f 

homes of your friends this Cartetnes. 


The low $1. 00's salep price inclades white wove 1e mailing 
envelopes and the postage charge to your home. 


The size of the cards represents the very latest ‘trend in card 

design. The short message inside each card will express your 

as good wishes for both the Christmas Season and the 
ew Year. 


This exclusive 21 card assortment cannot be duplicated at 

this low $1.00 sales price. Order several boxes TODAY ..... 

ro — will appreciate the obvious good taste of your 
car 


seee 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. FD 12 
Christmas Card Department, Huntington, Indiana 
Please send __...___. boxes of your exclusive 1958 assortment of Christmas 


cards. My remittance of $...... is enclosed. 
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